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Editorial, 


HE Unitarian Sunday School Society at its annual 
meeting next week Friday will be called upon to 
vote on a matter of far-reaching importance to 
the denomination. As stated more fully on an- 
other page, it is proposed that the active work 

of the Society be taken over by a new department of 
the American Unitarian Association, to be called the 
Department of Religious Education, with Rev. Will- 
iam I. Lawrence as its secretary, the Society to continue 
to hold its regular meetings, and its board of direc- 
tors to serve as the advisory board of the new de- 
partment. Recent experience has shown that the call 
for active Sunday-school work comes from a field as wide 
as the continent. It is claimed that only by co-operation 
with the larger organization can the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society meet to any appreciable extent the de- 
mand. ‘The officials of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion welcome heartily this opportunity to further the 
religious training of our young people, which they recog- 
nize as a fundamental duty of the denomination, and it 
is hoped that the proposition will receive the enthusiastic 
ratification of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
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Tue last person for whom there is any excuse for 
neglect of training in voice production, enunciation, and 
effective speech is the preacher. Yet it is surprising 
to notice how often the elementary principles of this art 
are ignored by him. In divinity schools facilities for 
vocal training are not fully taken advantage of, and 
in pulpits there seems to be a kind of lofty superiority 
to these matters of elocution, as if they involved arti- 
ficiality and a lower aim. But there is little reason why 
people should endure torture for the sake of the excel- 
lence of the matter conveyed, or why a man who trains 
himself to be a good public speaker should be supposed 
thus to confess a lack of matter. Ninety per cent. of 
worth in substance can be almost neutralized by ten per 
cent. of faulty presentation. Not to use the voice well 
is to cripple the message. Loyalty to their church will 
hold people, who, for its sake and for the sake of what 
they get by overlooking vicious faults of speech, keep 
up their attendance. But new-comers will not be at- 
tracted or held by a speaker who does not show either the 
importance of what he has to say by saying it well, or 
the rights of his listeners by making the pathway between 
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them open and accessible. othir 
empty, but everything else without voice 1s almost 
vain. 
vt 

Tue long rainy spell which we have had in the early 
part of May has worn upon the patience of the minister 
as it has upon that of other folk, but he should remem- 
ber that there is a bright side even to this unaccountable 
dispensation of Providence. It lessens the chance of a 
rainy Anniversary Week, the necessity of carrying about 
an umbrella, the wear and tear of that often burdensome 
article of personal furniture, and the danger of leaving it 
in various halls and churches. When we consider how ab- 
sent-minded the minister commonly is, we may congrat- 
ulate him on the saving of time, temper, and the violent 
effort of self-control which will be made by the possibility 
of leaving his gamp at his host’s house or at his hotel. 
The mental waste caused by the effort to recall where 
he left it, by the stormy debate in his own mind as to 
whether he should buy a new protection against heaven, 
and by the struggle to keep a serene countenance and 
his reputation for taking the calamities of life cheerfully, 
will now perhaps be saved. ‘Thus the material evil of the 
world may redound to his spiritual good. 
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TuHE drift of population in these changeful days, espe- 
cially the desertion of some of the suburbs of Boston for 
others, takes many strong Unitarians away from the 
churches of their fathers into others where they are 
strangers. It is a common complaint from these loyal 
people that they do not feel at home in their new con- 
stituencies, and blame is sometimes laid upon the latter 
for this lamentable fact. But ought not the strangers 
to try to put themselves in the place of their new neigh- 
bors? How much did they themselves do for the 
strangers who came to them in the old days? They did 
not mean to neglect them. They simply kept on their 
own way. Now the tables are turned. ‘They have be- 
come the strangers, and must not complain if others are 
to them as negligent as they themselves were to the new- 
comers. Let them understand, then, that the lack of 
warm greeting which they feel now has no more real 
coldness of heart than they themselves had,—only a 
natural inability to realize the loneliness of the stranger 
and to understand that he needs anything which they 
can give. 

Pd 

THE history of religion is in a large degree the history 
of the development of humanity. God is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever; but man is a child of growth, 
and the history of religion is the record of his growth into 
the thought of God. ‘The universe is ablaze with revela- 
tion, but man can receive only so much light as enters the 
eye of his soul. Yet the fundamental character of religion 
is seen in the fact that its germs appear so early in the life 
of the race. ‘The elements which religion involves are as 
ineradicable from human nature as intelligence itself. 
Putting it metaphorically, man is no more man with an 
empty heart than he is with an empty head. 
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THE approach of Anniversary Week brings with it a 
fresh batch of applications for contributions to various 
denominational needs. This calls to mind a constant 
embarrassment in the conduct of churches, the necessity 
of many appeals to the people for money. In view of the 
difficulty in these times of inducing people to come to 
church and of taking pews or sittings, is it wise to make 
the situation worse by increasing the expense? It is a 
common objection by those who might otherwise be in 
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the churches that the outlay for pew rent is but a part of 
what church-going costs. The calls for fairs, charities, 
auxiliary societies, repairs, added to collections for Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Sunday School Society, Hos- 
pitality Committee, local conference, feeble churches, and 
so on, make a heavy burden for the conscientious man 
or woman in these days. At least may it not be said 
that it is not selfish for the minister or committee to stand 
off some of the applicants, or rather insistents, for aid 
whose objects do not involve the existence or welfare 
of the denomination? It sometimes happens that the 
most arrogant of these appeals are only remotely con- 
nected with the purpose for which the church or the 
general body exists, and are rather the pet projects of 
those who are specially interested in their success. 


Immanence is What? 


There is no idea of God that appeals so closely to every- 
body’s thinking as that indicated by the word ‘‘imma- 
nence.’’ Of course the meaning is simple and quite easily 
understood. ‘The idea is that the presence—yes, the 
personality—of God is not remote and unapproachable, 
but that it is near, needing no approach. It appeals to 
everybody because it is spiritual after the manner of 
one’s own spirit. It makes religion a friendly thing and 
puts one in neighborly relation with its object. It does 
away with the language of lofty isolation and employs 
the speech we use with reference to our native experi- 
ences. It raises the feelings in us of recognition and kin- 
ship and affection. ‘To say that God is everywhere, that, 
as Lincoln said, he ‘‘can go with me and remain with you 
and be everywhere for good,” is to domesticate our relig- 
ion, and open a direct way to religion from every place and 
from every person. What we know love to be becomes 
useful in knowing God, as we think of him accessible to 
love. Just as no child would ever think of saying to his 
parent, ‘‘Be pleased to accept my humble devotion, and 
grant thy mercy to an ignorant and unworthy suppliant,” 
but would at once and without petition leap into out- 
stretched arms, so the man who thinks of the immanence 
of God practises no phrases of obsequiousness and abase- 
ment, adopts no manners of Oriental courts, but looks out 
into the life in which he lives and blesses the grace that is 
his whenever and wherever he wishes. 

But those who express this form of religion are often 
led to do so in a way that leads to quite undesirable re- 
sults. They often say that God is everywhere without 
leading any one to think that he is much of anything any- 
where. ‘They are so possessed with the delightful thought 
of his nearness that they do not convey any notion of 
what he is when he is near. They use words of splendid 
import which somehow fail to produce the effect implied 
by them. With them the presence of God is so diffused 
that no one is at all clear whatit is. It even happens that, 
the more they are elevated by their thoughts of this 
wonderful presence, the more others are depressed by their 
inability to find much of any thought in their thought. 
The keenest criticism of the philosophy of the Divine 
Immanence is not in the discussions of the philosophers, 
but in the difficulty other people find who have been at- 
tracted by the simplicity and usefulness of the idea and 
then discover that it is empty and useless. ‘The every- 
day thinking is quick to feel that, however elevated an 
idea may be, it fails to keep its elevation without some 
positive content and potency. Mere vagueness and im- 
mensity are not in themselves impressive after the first 
impression. An immanence that is merely thinned out 
covers more space, but does not attract us to that kind 
of space. We are glad to hear that God should not be 
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likened to a king on a lofty throne, and that we should 
think of him as a father; but afterward we have an inter- 
est in knowing what kind of a father he may be supposed 
to be. After we have understood and welcomed the idea 
of immanence, we are apt to ask: “‘ What is it that is im- 
manent? Immanence is what? ” 

And then we find stealing upon us a sense that we have 
not been entirely fair to those old outgrown ideas covered 
by the word ‘‘transcendent,” ideas expressed by words of 
dominion and government and authority and power. We 
find that we need such ideas just as much now as before. 
Having dismissed them, we realize more than before 
how much more we require them. ‘To have the feeling 
that God is near us only makes us the more thankful if 
we can feel that what is near is indisputable and sure. 
The only thing that makes it worth while that we should 
think him everywhere is that he should be supreme and 
wise and perfect. We know every day that the closest 
companionships dispense at their peril with some rigid 
distinctions, that the dearest affections exact not one 
respect the less, that such love as a father’s must preserve 
such fairness, such eminence, such character as will keep 
that love uncheapened. A witty man it was who said 
that the secret of family friction is the lack of company 
manners. Unless people know how to keep their distance 
on occasion, though love be the air they breathe, their 
love will be strained. Unless each bows to something 
transcendent in the other, lovers’ vows will turn to mock- 
ery. ‘The closer friends grow, the more inviolable become 
their reserves. ‘The courtesies of gentle breeding in homes 
of love are not the contradiction of its trust. They are 
the sign of what love enthrones, the qualities and the 
ideals whose rule it crowns, the mingling of all that im- 
plies worship with all that bringscommunion. Familiar- 
ity breeds contempt because it omits the deferences which 
guard the sacred isolations of the soul. 

Such is the element in the doctrines of the transcen- 
dence of God that a belief in the Divine Immanence must 
not disregard. ‘The expressions discarded because they 
smacked of servility and monarchical remoteness must 
be reinstated in a finer sense. ‘They must not be read 
prosaically, but poetically. They symbolize a moral 
height and grandeur, a law not to be interrupted by love, 
but filled with love, an imperativeness with whose rule 
affection would not dare to tamper. They qualify and 
dignify the sense of a presence that would pale with 
sentimentalism without them. An idea of God that 
storms it over our lives is to be preferred to one that 
drizzles through them. ‘The thought of God that stirs 
all that is manly and womanly in human nature is of a 
higher reverence than one that melts into deliquescent 
effeminacy. ‘The feeling that breaks down the barriers 
of self-control is not for that reason more admirable than 
the exaltation that carries self-control to a higher power. 
To feel God everywhere, yet not to feel that everywhere 
he is God, is to miss the benefit of his immanence. His 
neighborliness must not be that of a man in the next 
street. His permeating spirit does not become ordinary 
with diffusion nor lose in contact with every part of 
creation the imperial rank that makes the presence divine. 

The religion which loses hold of conceptions of quality 
in spreading itself on a quantitative level will find itself 
spineless and degenerate, The religious democracy which 
erases the divine inequalities that give democracy its 
character and hope will leave its page in history vacant. 
The man inspired by thoughts of the divine diffusion 
should take good care that such thoughts do not end in 
confusion. ‘he religion emancipated from metaphors 
of dominance and subjection betrays at first an unfitness 
for its freedom. It is strangely inoperative. It does 
not carry into the new relations the ideas which nurture 
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reverence and train service. With these ideas a religion 
of very old-fashioned mould will be wonderfully effective. 
It retains the essential grades of reality. A transcendent 
idea of God that makes itself immanent is better than an 
immanent idea that has nothing transcendent. ‘“Is’t 
not the king?” said Gloster. ‘‘Ay, every inch a king,” 
Lear replied. 


Have We a Personal Saviour? 


“You have no personal saviour,’ is the fundamental 
objection to Unitarians on the part of evangelicals. It 
is to them a very serious charge, for the conception of 
Jesus Christ as a personal saviour is the centre and core 
of orthodox belief, to which all else is subordinate. From 
it they derive that warmth and glow of religious feeling, 
that sense of personal intimacy with God and of security 
in him, in which they find us lacking. 

Some of us may treat the whole matter lightly, saying 
that it need not concern us, that we have no time to dally 
with such a sentimental and superstitious belief, when 
such tremendous social problems confront us. Others 
may acknowledge the gravity of the charge, and simply 
reply that the loss, however great, is inevitable. It is the 
price we must pay for our loyalty to truth. 

Neither of these replies is altogether satisfactory. It 
is true that social conditions call loudly for readjustment, 
but that does not mean that we can afford to neglect. that 
inner life which not only strengthens men to bear hard- 
ship, but gives them the impulse and ther steadfast pur-. 
pose to remedy the ills that are about them. It is true 
also that we must be loyal to truth, but we are under no 
obligation to abandon a religious conception entirely, 
just because we cannot hold it in the form in which it has 
been presented. 

We cannot believe that Jesus was God, nor that by 
putting our trust in him we have any advantage in our 
relation to God. ‘The leadership of Jesus which we gen- 
erally acknowledge is an entirely different thing. 

But does that end the matter? We do not take Jesus 
to be our personal saviour; but does that mean that we 
have nothing that corresponds to this conception? Is it 
not true that we have all that is of value in it, but that, 
instead of calling this Saviour-God by the name of Jesus, 
we give to him the name by which Jesus himself knew 
him, the name of Father? 

If we are in earnest in our conception of God as Father, 
we shall find therein all that has made the idea of Jesus 
as a heavenly saviour of value to the world. If he is 
indeed our Father, then he is one who can be touched with 
a feeling of our infirmities, who has been revealed in the 
flesh, and who works with us and through us for right- 
eousness. Point for point, all that has religious value 
in the thought of Jesus as a personal saviour is to be found 
in the conception of God as our Father, and much that is 
not included in this deifying of Jesus is found in this teach- 
ing of Jesus himself. We are freed from old embarrass- 
ment concerning historical questions, and we have a per- 
sonal divine life in which we may put our trust, which 
not only appeared on earth nearly nineteen hundred years 
ago, but does so appear whenever and wherever men live 
the Christ-like life. 

The expression “a personal saviour’’ may not be alto- 
gether to our taste. It suggests a familiarity and exclu- 
sive acquaintance with God which borders on irreverence. 
But the thought of him as one who is not aloof from us, but 
who works in us, not only to enable us to work out our 
own salvation, but to establish upon earth that which we 
call his Kingdom, is vital not only to our personal religious 
life, but, though we may not know it, to our endeavors 
after a nobler social order. iS Daa 
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American Cnitarian Association. 
The Annual Meeting. 


The officers and directors of the Association hope to 
greet many of their friends and fellow-workers in Boston 
next week. ‘The Programme Committee of the Associa- 
tion, which consists of Messrs. Wilson, Reccord, and Howe, 
is responsible only for the meetings of Monday night 
and of Tuesday. On Monday evening, May 20, there 
will be an informal reception from 5 to 7 and a supper 
open to all delegates and members of the various societies. 
This will be followed at 7.30 by a meeting, open to the 
public, in Ford Hall, at which some of our well-beloved 
comrades who are working in distant fields will be wel- 
comed and will tell the story of their adventures. Prof. 
Morgan of the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry in Berkeley, Cal., will speak of California con- 
ditions and needs. ‘Then we shall greet Mr. Powell, 
who has been for the last six years the minister in Helena 
and the trusted friend and guide of our new churches 
in Montana. ‘Then Mr. Pratt, the Field Secretary in the 
Canadian Northwest, will tell of the prospects of the new 
societies that he is founding in the vast and rapidly grow- 
ing empire which includes the provinces of Manitoba, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and British Columbia. Dr. 
Mason of Pittsburg will tell us of the church extension 
work that is being accomplished in the field of the Mead- 
ville Conference. Rev. H. C. Parker will describe his 
adventures as a missionary in Texas. Rey. A. L. Hudson 
will tell of his experiences as a Billings lecturer for three 
months in Florida, and Mrs. Robert H. Davis, whose ex- 
perience covers the whole country, will bring us the in- 
spiration of her word. ‘The music will be good, hearty 
congregational singing. 

The Anniversary Sermon comes on the succeeding 
evening, and the service will be held in Arlington Street 
Church. In this column of the Register last week there 
was given a brief description of the distinguished scholar 
who is to be the preacher, Rev. Lawrence P. Jacks of 
Manchester College, Oxford. 

The business sessions of the Association will be held in 
Tremont Temple on the morning and afternoon of Tues- 
day, the 21st. It is not legitimate at this time to an- 
ticipate the reports of the morning session, but it is per- 
missible to say that the financial year which has just 
closed has been the most successful in the history and 
experience of the Association. ‘The detailed accounts will 
be presented in the Treasurer’s Statement, and the figures 
printed in this column must not be regarded as official. 
It may, however, be said that the total receipts for the 
year, omitting the repayment of loans to the Church 
Building Loan Fund, amount to $396,267.01, which is by 
far the largest sum the Association has ever received in a 
single year. Of this sum $239,721 is in gifts and bequests 
for capital amount or for the establishment of permanent 
funds. Some of these are held in trust for special pur- 
poses, like the endowment for the church in Warwick, 
Mass., the fund in trust for the church in Lincoln, Neb., 
and the Samuel B. Bird Fund for use in New England. 
Others‘ are unrestricted so far as the expenditure of the 
income is concerned. ‘The principal of all these funds 
must be held intact. ‘The contributions of churches, 
individuals, etc., for immediate use amount to $60,965.56 
as against $56,734.88 last year. ‘The income of invested 
funds amounts this year to $82,377.83 as against 
$73,561.17 last year. $1,500 has been received from the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society for pensions, and 
$1,213.12 from the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as the share of that Association in the expense 
of the work in the Canadian Northwest. ‘The receipts 
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of the Publication Department from the sale of books 
amount to $9,612.06; and $877.44 represents the receipts 
from sundry sources. 

On the payment side of the ledger it may be said that 
every pledge has been promptly met, every bill paid, 
and every one of the numerous and various trust obliga- 
tions fulfilled. So close and accurate were the estimates 
of the probable income of the year that the payments 
just about equal the receipts, leaving a small balance on 
the right side. It would be difficult to discover any 
similar society or missionary organization which has not 
this year run into debt. ‘These are very difficult times 
for all institutions and societies that depend upon the 
liberality and devotion of public-spirited people. The 
calls upon such people are very numerous and pressing. 
Almost all churches in these days are hard beset, and find 
it increasingly difficult to meet their own legitimate ex- 
penses. ‘Their missionary societies inevitably suffer, and 
are usually obliged either to eurtail work or to pile up big 
deficits. Our Association is almost unique in its ability 
to report that it has not been obliged to adopt either of 
these courses. It has steadily expanded its beneficent 
work, and the modest but reliable increase of its income 
has enabled it to do this without incurring debt. The 
officers and directors of the Association gratefully ac- 
knowledge the generous support of the friends whose gifts 
and contributions have made possible a year of reasonably 
rapid and well-rooted advance for the cause which the 
Association represents. 

SaMuEL A. ELtior. 


Current Topics. 


Tue federal inquiry into the workings of the United 
States Steel Corporation, with a view to its possible 
dissolution as a combination in restraint of trade under 
the Sherman Antri-trust Law, entered into its prelim- 
inary phase with the opening of the taking of testimony 
before a commissioner in New York last week. The 
initial course of the prosecution, which is conducted by 
Mr. J. M. Dickinson, former Secretary of War, for the 
Department of Justice, was directed toward the presenta- 
tion of evidence to show that constituent companies of 
the great corporation had been involved in agreements 
to maintain prices, to apportion markets, and determine 
the volume of business, not on a natural basis, but upon 
arbitrary considerations calculated to stimulate profits 
and hamper rivals. It is predicted that the - inquiry, 
which is perhaps the most complicated undertaking yet 
assumed by the Department of Justice in the present 
campaign to bring about the enforcement of the Sherman 
Law, will continue through the present year and encroach 
well into the next. ‘The interests of the United States 
Steel Corporation and its constituent companies are 
being looked after by an imposing array of counsel. 


Sd 


AMID an imposing academic ceremony and in the 
presence of the President of the United States, John 
Grier Hibben, the new president of Princeton University, 
was inaugurated on May 11. In outlining the views 
which will govern his administration of the office vacated 
by Woodrow Wilson, now governor of New Jersey, Dr. 
Hibben emphasized the importance of ‘‘a symmetrical 
growth of all faculties” as the essential of a liberal edu- 
cation. “The results which, by the four years of train- 
ing, we hope and expect to produce,”’ said Dr. Hibben, 
“T would characterize in a single sentence: It is the 
transformation of the school-boy into a man of the 
world,—a man who can move more freely and familiarly 
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in the midst of the world’s varied activities; who speaks 
its language, who is conversant with its manners, and 
who can interpret its thoughts.”’ ‘he inauguration was 
made the occasion of the conferring of the doctorate of 
laws upon President Taft and Chief Justice Edward 
Douglass White of the United States Supreme Court. 


red 


A story that has found wide circulation in the daily 
press evoked an explicit denial from President Taft at 
the beginning of the week. ‘The President characterized 
as one of “the insidious methods of attack’’ employed 
against him the reiterated charge that he had unduly 
favored the Roman Catholic Church. ‘This charge was 
partly based upon the assertion, cabled from Rome to 
some of the American newspapers, that the mission of 
the late Major Archibald W. Butt, the President’s mili- 
tary aide, who perished with the liner Titanic, to the 
Vatican was to convey to Pope Pius the Executive’s 
thanks for the appointment of American cardinals at 
the recent consistory. In denying the general accusa- 
tion that he had shown excessive sympathy with the 
Catholic cause in this country, Mr. Taft in his communi- 
cation to the press explains that the letter from him 
which Major Butt presented to the pope ‘contained 
nothing but a statement of who Major Butt was, and 
an expression of the hope that he might have the honor 
of being received.” The President in bis explanation 
declares that it has been his aim in all his official, deal- 
ings to treat the churches with absolute impartiality. ~ 
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Tue diplomatic purpose of the latest activities of the 
Italian fleet in the AYgean Sea became plainly apparent 
last Monday, when the Italian government made an- 
nouncement of the occupation by Italian naval forces 
of four Turkish islands in the Grecian Archipelago, in 
addition to Rhodes and Stampalia, over which the flag 
of Italy had been raised ten days earlier. By these 
seizures, which were effected without serious opposi- 
tion by the Turkish garrisons, Italy has succeeded in 
drawing a barrier between Constantinople and the Medi- 
terranean, and thereby has cut off access to the waters 
surrounding ‘Tripoli, as the Italian official newspaper 
organs have taken pains to explain. The real impor- 
tance of these latest territorial acquisitions to Italy, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that in the negotiations for peace, 
which cannot be very far off, Rome can point to tangible 
reasons comparatively close to Constantinople for a 
compliance with the demand that Turkey abandon her 
claim to sovereignty in Tripolitania. With this demand 
conceded, and only on such a condition, will Italy restore 
the islands to Turkey. 


A RACIAL, experiment authorized by the German Reichs- 
tag will be watched with interest by other powers that 
have negro populations to govern. After an exhaustive 
debate of the question, the German national legislature 
last week voted, by 203 to 133, to sustain the legality 
of marriages between Germans and natives in the Ger- 
man colonies, including those in Africa. ‘The measure 
adopted by the Reichstag was a reply to an imperial 
order recently issued prohibiting mixed unions. The 
action of the Reichstag was based upon the reports of 
experts who had reached the conclusion that the mixture 
of races is both practicable and advisable upon ethnologi- 
cal, political, and economic grounds. It is worthy of 
note, in the face of the almost universal Anglo-Saxon 
repugnance to race amalgamations, that satisfactory 
results on the basis of intermarriages have been recorded 
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in the French colonies in Africa, and that the Russians 
in their contact with non-Aryan peoples in Asia have 
solved important problems with apparent success by 
encouraging or sanctioning mixed marriages. 
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THE strength of the home-rule bill in the House of 
Commons was freshly demonstrated last Thursday, when 
the measure which Ireland has long beén’ demanding 
was passed on its second reading by a majority of ror, 
as compared with a majority of 94 on the first reading. 
Despite the indications of manifest destiny, however, 
the Unionists and Conservatives are maintaining their 
opposition to the bill with the utmost energy, and the 
cause of Ulster continues to be championed with inflam- 
matory talk to which the rest of the United Kingdom 
does not appear to be responding with any degree of 
fervor. Speaking in behalf of the Irish Nationalists, 
Mr. John EF. Redmond pointed out to the Commons last 
Thursday, before the vote was taken, that, far from con- 
stituting a danger to the empire, the emancipation of 
Ireland is the most important step that can be under- 
taken for the safeguarding of the British Isles, whether 
from the point of view of foreign policy or military 
strength. He assured the English people that the grant- 
ing of home rule to Ireland would promote a healthy, 
lasting federalist sentiment among the Irish, which would 
operate to strengthen the kingdom and the empire. 


Brevities, 


The experience of man has been that, whenever he puts 
an intelligent question to the universe, he receives an in- 
telligent answer. 


Many daily and weekly papers come to the Register 
office which contain sermons by Unitarian ministers and 
reports of their work. 


The centennial observance of Robert Browning’s birth- 
day has brought out a sheaf of poems, many of them 
modelled in form or fashion after the master’s own. 
Generally speaking, these are not, however, among the 
best tributes. 


It is a matter of common experience that statements 
plainly expressed and plainly printed may become, in the 
course of a few weeks, quite perverted and misused, made 
to say something quite other than their original signifi- 
cance. One can easily understand how legends grow. 


From a Baptist paper we take this, ‘“There are Unita- 
rians who are not so far adrift on the sailless sea of semi- 
atheism but that they can at times see dimly the glow of 
the North Star of the Christ.’’ The light from that star 
shines no less clearly when there are no clouds of dogma 
to obscure it. 


The Presbyterian notes that “the milk and food of 
Sabbath schools have been poisoned with the deadly 
bacteria of naturalism and false exegesis,’ and adds that 
the graded lessons are not only starving the youth by 
withholding the word of God, but they are also poisoning 
them by untruth. 


Sarcastic comments on “the power of the press” have 
been in order since the result of the primaries in Massa- 
chusetts became known. Perhaps the contrast between 
the tone of the leading papers and the action of the peo- 
ple may be a healthy sign that the press is more inde- 
pendent than has sometimes been supposed and sees 
another duty than simply to reflect public opinion. 
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Letters to the Editor, 


The Fall of Adam. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

® I have just finished reading the very interesting letter 
in your issue of April 18, entitled ‘The New Jerusalem,” 
written by Rév. Charles W. Wendte. I hardly think his 
reply to the Patriarch of the Greek Catholic Church as 
to the fall of Adam states the view of our church in this 
mythical matter. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘What does your church 
think of the fall of Adam?” the reply was: ‘‘We inter- 
pret it as an allegory teaching us certain philosophical 
and ethical truths of great value. Adam—that is, early 
man—lived in Eden; 7.e., a state of innocence. He was 
as yet ignorant of life and without moral experience, 
and therefore he was disobedient. ‘To educate morally 
and perfect him he must be cast out of Eden; that is, 
he must taste of evil, and undergo the experiences and 
discipline of sin and remorse, in order to acquire the 
strength and stability of virtue and attain at length 
the untemptable manhood of Christ.” Surely this is 
orthodox enough to be uttered in any church, Catholic 
or Protestant. Man was created innocent and ignorant. 
Hundreds, thousands, millions must through ignorance 
lose their innocence and become sinful in order again to 
be children of God, and live as first intended by our 
Creator. 

Scientific research has fairly proved that early man 
had little more intelligence than is shown to-day by some 
of the higher animals, that he has advanced gradually 
in millions of years to his present condition. The his- 
tory of civilization shows a continued progress, a con- 
stant increase in love to God and man. We believe 
this will continue until all mankind will be merciful and 
just, walking humbly before God, following Christ our 
Leader. 

Some Unitarians believe sin to be simply remnants of 
our animal nature. ‘The writer is one of them. 


Jno. E. EnneEs, M.D. 


St. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


Irreligious Religion. 


BY JOHN A. BELLOWS. 


The following post-card has been recently received by 
a young girl of our acquaintance: “An Ancient Prayer: 
O Lord Jesus, I implore thee to bless all mankind. Keep 
us to dwell with thee eternally. ‘This prayer was sent to 
me, and is to be sent all over the world. Copy it, and 
read what will happen. It was said in Jesus’ time that 
all who wrote this paper would be delivered from all 
calamity, and all who passed it by would meet with mis- 
fortune. ‘Those who copy it within nine days, and send 
it to nine friends, will on the ninth day receive some great 
joy. Don’t break the chain.” 

This objectionable post-card, in its eight or ten lines, 
contains, on a moderate computation, some four lies. 
This ‘ancient prayer’’—though perhaps there is no 
special harm in it—is hardly of the first Christian cen- 
tury. Second, neither the writer nor any one else can 
truthfully predict that ‘all who write this paper will be 
delivered from all calamity.’’ Nor, third, can he or any 
one else declare that misfortune will surely follow a neg- 
lect to write it. Fortunately, these matters are not in 
charge of religious fanatics or idiots. A higher Power 
than they has the world and us in its keeping. Luckily, 
the girl who received this particular card was an extremely 
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intelligent (Unitarian) girl, who was not in the least 
alarmed by the threat, and hastened with all speed to 
break the outrageous chain. But many girls are not so 
clever or so free from superstition; and who knows how 
much irreparable mischief may be wrought by such igno- 
rant appeals! Fourth, the bribe of ‘‘some great joy” 
to follow the nine times copying of this poor little prayer 
is of a piece with the superstition that, if you pick up a 
pin with its head toward you, or, with money in your 
pocket, look at the new moon over your right shoulder, 
some good fortune will, or may, chance to you. It some- 
how reminds me of the miraculous answer to prayer 
which the little boy thus announced to his young friends: 
“T say, fellows, I have found the best sort of way for 
beating at cards. I just go into a corner before the game, 
and pray to God that he will let me win. And it works 
bully. I have won every time.”’ What are we going to 
say to an outcropping of infant piety (?) like this! 

In the mean while, this abominable card has suggested 
to my mind several things to be said about what I have 
called Irreligious Religion. ‘The trouble with very much 
of our modern so-calléd religion is its arrant worldliness, 
coated, to be sure, with a thin veneer of a wholly external 
piety. A recent novel, Mrs. Barclay’s ‘‘ Following of the 
Star,” well illustrates this form of religiosity. “The author 
has certainly some skill in telling an interesting story; 
and for all I know hundreds and perhaps thousands may 
think this novel a pious and lovely tale, of a godly min- 
ister and his beautiful (and of course very rich) parish- 
ioner. But there is certainly something vicious, inher- 
ently wrong, in this sad mixing up of the outward shows 
of wealth with a religion that claims to have in it some 
few grains of spirituality. In the first place, the heroine 
acts outrageously in marrying David in order to keep her 
money; and certainly a minister of any gospel worth 
speaking of ought to have known better than to have 
been a party to such a fraud. Second, there is every- 
where a horrible confusion of worldliness and seeming 
piety that might mislead the elect into supposing that 
religion was a sure financial investment that invariably 
led its possessor in the direction of motor cars, Parma 
violets, and rich garments—unless “the elect’? happen 
to have clearer brains than are sometimes theirs. No, 
it cannot be said too often that religion is not a matter 
of this sort; for, in spite of Prof. Carver’s recent conten- 
tion, that any “religion worth having”’ ought to be so 
productive as to preclude the possibility of poverty in 
our churches, religion, pure and undefiled, will not always 
provide even the necessities—not to speak of the luxuries— 
of life. Some saints, we have reason to suppose, have 
been poor enough in this world’s goods. ‘The Christian 
life does not consist in eating and drinking, or in any 
material comfort whatever, but in inward peace and joy 
in the Holy Spirit. It may not even save us from acci- 
dent, though I have been told by a friend that, when a 
cyclone swept through a certain Western town, the dis- 
ciples of her faith stood in a long line, and the wave of 
destruction passed on either side of that line, but did not 
injure one of their number. In spite of this interesting 
little anecdote, accident and calamity may fall on the 
most spiritual-minded: the leg of the virtuous may be 
broken, and the arm of the righteous crushed. ‘The word 
of Jesus is still true, Think you that those eighteen on 
whom the tower of Siloam fell were offenders above all 
the men who dwell in Jerusalem? I tell you nay. Of 
course, when the awful conflagration happened in the 
theatre, with the loss of hundreds of lives, there were not 
wanting those who said, Yes, that is the direct judgment 
on going to the playhouse. If those poor persons had not 
been at the theatre, they would not have been burned to 
death. But how about those who met their fate at the 
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Charity Bazaar in France, or were destroyed in some of 
the awful panics and conflagrations in churches? Evi- 
dently, there is no direct connection here between piety 
and preservation, ungodliness and punishment. The 
world is not run on this narrow-gauge plan. 

A “New Thought” lady has told this little (but most 
repulsive) story. She had been intending to go away on a 
particular train, but just before the time of its departure 
she said she felt a peculiar heaviness and disinclination 
to move. What could it be? She tried to shake it off, 
but could not, and at last decided to wait till a later 
hour. Not long afterwards she learned that the train 
she had intended to take had met with a terrible accident, 
in which many lives were lost. A light then broke in 
upon her which showed how fortunate had been that 
attack of heaviness, as it had been a special leading of 
Providence to save her life. Certainly this bit of super- 
stition was bad enough, but worse was to follow, for, 
not content with gratitude for her escape, the lady then 
took up her parable to this effect. Those who went 
on that unfortunate train were, doubtless, proper subjects 
for disaster. ‘They were rash, or of violent temper, or 
generally of that proud and haughty disposition which 
naturally invites calamity. If this is ‘““new thought,” 
it is, in truth, a trifle worse than some older thought, 
which had often, at least, a profound humility. In its 
last analysis it is not religious at all, but a subtle form of 
worldliness. Of course, I hasten to add, it is perhaps 
proper enough to be grateful when we are “‘spared”’ from 
any sudden calamity, though even that gratitude is 
probably rather a sudden revulsion of feeling from our 
recent terror than any specially religious impulse. For 
what do we know about what is best for us any way? 
Socrates’ last words to his judges are forever in order: 
“And now we go our way—lI to die, you to live; which is 
better God only knows.” Is death, then, such an unutter- 
able evil that we shall always be so thankful that we are 
“spared”’ for a season? Let the men who went down on 
the Titanic tell us how much better it is sometimes to die 
than to live. When a noble woman, of Quaker leanings, 
and also of most acute intellect, was asked to pray for the 
recovery of a beloved friend, she said: ‘‘Who knows 
whether it is best that she should recover; and why 
should I pray for it? God knows: it is in his keeping.” 
Surely to speculate as to how and why others who did 
take the train were killed or were not ‘‘spared”’ from the 
lightning-stroke, and to ascribe such accidents to pos- 
sible ‘‘defects of nature, sins of blood,’ is horrible enough. 
Better than this sort of worldly piety, the so-called irreli- 
gion of the agnostic or the positivist! Hard names hurt 
nobody but him who uses them. And we have known 
too many good and true men and women who have passed 
for infidels and heretics to be doubtful, though they rec- 
ognized him not: they, too, walked holding God’s hand 
through the darkness. 

Indeed, what passes commonly for religious talk seems 
often to me most blasphemous. What, for instance, for 
a cheap handling of religious truths could surpass this? 
The revivalist, Chapman, was preaching in Boston about 
sin, and the way it could shut us off from God. ‘Then 
followed this curious bit of symbolical drama: ‘‘’The 
Bible on the desk,” he said, with all reverence, ‘‘shall 
represent God. This chair, which I put in between my- 
self and the reading-desk, shall represent my sin. Now 
my sin comes in between me and God, so that I cannot 
see him. ‘Then take away this chair, and there is noth- 
ing between me and God. My sin had blotted out my 
sight of God.’”” What an object-lesson, in which the chair 
and the book and the desk got hopelessly mixed up with 
man and his soul and Deity! It reminds me of the Sun- 
day-school superintendent who brought in one of those 
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extraordinary advertisements of spectacled eyes, which 
moved and seemed to follow you about, to illustrate 
the omniscience of God! ‘To such sad passes of material- 
ism have religious teachers been reduced in their futile 
attempts to make spiritual things discernible to a thor- . 
oughly unspiritual vision. 

In this matter of “‘irreligious religion’’ it must be said 
that the values are all wrong, and that the emphasis has 
been placed on the side of material good things, or free- 
dom from physical ills, to the great detriment of the 
cause of real spirituality. “Be good and you'll be happy” 
is, doubtless, true in the long run. But what kind of 
happiness? “Happiness,” said Carlyle, in his berserker 
rage at the ‘‘gig-man”’ philosophy of life, “we can do with- 
out happiness, and instead thereof find blessedness,’”— 
that “‘blessedness’’ which Dante pictures as the joy of 
the highest heaven for those who are wholly at one with 
God, ‘‘in whose will is our peace.’”” And we may be sure 
that that peace has little to do with motor-cars or Parma 
violets or rich furs and velvets, or possibly with com- 
fortable and sleek bodies. Rather is it a temper of mind, 
an attitude of soul. It is a quality of the religion that can 
keép him who possesses it in perfect serenity, undis- 
turbed by any outward storm or tumult. 

‘So to the heart that knows thy love, O Purest, 

There is a temple sacred evermore; 

And all the Babel of life’s angry voices 
Dies in hushed stillness at its open door. 

Far, far away the roar of passion dieth, | 
And loving thoughts rise calm and peacefully, 

And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth, 
Disturbs the soul that dwells, O Lord, in thee.” 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 


As a Tale that is Told. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


When we ask what it means, in thought, that life is, 
in our experience, like a drama or a tale, it will be found 
that this involves what is essentially a religious inter- 
pretation of it. All our lives, while we are living nat- 
urally the life into which circumstances have plunged 
us, we are taking for granted those great truths which 
are fundamental to religion, and, one may say, practi- 
cally all the truths which are really vital to religious 
faith. ‘Thus, first of all, this feeling of dramatic interest 
implies the freedom of the human actors in these scenes. 
Life is something other than a puppet show carried on 
by machinery. We may take some mild pleasure in the 
behavior of a set of marionettes, when the mechanism by 
which they are moved is deftly concealed; but it is only 
because this is an imitation of real life, and in real life 
itself there can be no dramatic situation unless the issue 
is uncertain. It is the suspense of that uncertainty that 
largely constitutes the interest. 

If the gambler shall come to believe that he is playing 
with loaded dice, his interest in the game immediately 
ceases. ‘The fascination of it depends upon the open 
chance which it involves, and not merely upon his in- 
ability to guess what its next turn may be. If we believed 
human life to be altogether governed, like the weather, 
by immutable laws, we should simply resign ourselves, 
as we do about sunshine and storm, to take what comes. 
That, in fact, is about the way the Turk looks upon 
existence. Everything is fated, and therefore he does 
not in the least excite himself to anticipate what is com- 
ing to pass. Our sense of something dramatic implies 
a feeling that the issue is uncertain, because men are 
free, and no one, not even divine omniscience, can tell 
with accuracy what a free agent will do. The way in 
which we take life shows this implicit belief of our hearts, 
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however we speculate with our heads, that the human 
spirit acts in a freedom which is never entirely overborne 
by outside constraint. 

That is a religious belief, because the greatness and 
worth of the human soul are at stake upon it. Give 
to man this freedom, and he at once becomes so different 
from the world of things surrounding him that his life 
is seen to belong to a different sphere. He is not, and 
cannot be, a mere product of nature, if we are right in our 
feeling that human existence is like a drama, and that 
we spend our years as a tale that is told. 

Again, we are all the time taking it for granted that 
in this game of life we encounter intelligence on every 
side,—not merely in other men, but in the powers above 
humanity. ‘There is nothing very dramatic in what 
Saint Paul called “kicking against the pricks” or in 
beating one’s head against stone walls. Life is interest- 
ing to us because it involves a keen encounter of opposing 
wits; and, if one watches himself or observes the talk of 
other people, he may be surprised to find how much it is 
our common habit, as it was of the primitive savage, to 
think of things about us as if they were alive. 

Now one may say that this manner of speaking is like 
our talk of sunrise and sunset, which implies the out- 
grown idea of a flat and stationary earth. Yes; but in 
either case the misinterpretation of observed phenomena 
does not abolish the perception of a very real fact. The 
sun is real, and his apparent motion is real, though we 
have learned to account for it in a different way. We 
now know, as the savage did not know, that wood and 
stone are not alive. But the consideration that made 
him think them alive is just as apparent to our inner 
consciousness as it was to him. We, too, have the same 
feeling that the world about us is, as it were, filled and 
saturated with intelligence. We show it in the way we 
take life day by day. We cannot feel that it is a mere 
wandering in the wilderness. If we take counsel of our 
inmost hearts, we shall find that they are all the time 
depending upon the wisdom and power not our own 
that ‘‘make for righteousness.”’ This also goes with our 
dramatic interpretation of existence. Not only human 
will and human ingenuity are here at work, but there is 
a divine power running through the scene, vindicating 
its laws and guiding events toward its far-off end. This 
is what makes life interesting, where otherwise it soon 
falls into a kind of hopeless muddle. We are continually 
taking for granted that far-off end! What is a drama 
good for without its moral and its issue in some definite, 
complete result? All this swift and intense action tends 
toward a result in which the scattered threads of the plot 
are to be gathered up and by which the whole series of 
situations is to be given an explanation. ‘Things will 
work themselves out, at last, to conclusions that justify 
or condemn positions we have taken and courses of 
conduct that we have chosen to adopt. Our life is made 
subject to constant change, but out of it things are all 
the time being gathered and garnered which do not pass 
away. ‘That is our invincible feeling about it, apart from 
which all deep interest in it ceases to exist. Whether or 
not we may ascribe to the divine mind a “‘plan”’ of ex- 
istence, such as we form and use in our constructions, 
we must insist that life, as a whole, knows the road it is 
travelling and has an end in view. ‘There is no drama of 
life without that. 

Nothing more wearies me than the assumption, on the 
part of the man who thinks that for him death is the 
final end, of a superior courage in holding that view, and 
his charge that belief in a life to come is a form of cow- 
ardice. If that were true, then suicide, instead of being 
an act of madness, would become a supreme instance of 
heroism. ‘‘Cowardly,” forsooth, to think that this 
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life merges in a greater life beyond! Is it nothing to 
have and preserve a world other than one which idiots 
might dream,—a world in which there is something 
worth doing beyond taking one’s fill of the pleasures of 
sense, a world where intellect can find for itself a nobler 
use than to discover that all things, including itself, are 
absolutely useless? 

The courage of disbelief! ‘The complacency of a mind 
which makes that its virtue is, on the whole, the cheapest 
kind of spiritual pride I know. I would urge no man to 
try to go where reason does not show him a probable way; 
and it is not only his privilege, but his solemn duty, to 
walk by such convictions as he finds planted in his heart. 
But what shall we say when the color-blind take to 
vaunting their defect, and declare that they have rather 
a better right than any one else to run railway trains? If 
one does not see in life those values which great minds 
in the past have declared it~ to~possess,—and which, 
spite of logic itself, our hearts will still believe it to pos- 
sess,—I will dwell with him in perfect charity, till he com- 
mits what I take to be the sin against the Holy Ghost,— 
that of denying to goodness its essential quality. Faith 
is nothing, if not courageous; and, when that is called 
cowardice, it is exactly as if what the world names red 
should be pronounced green. 

I have here tried to justify the fitness of the ancient 
saying, ‘‘We spend our years as a tale that is told,” by 
showing that we do, in fact, take our lives in that kind of 
way, and that this fact, when we look at it, carries certain 
religious implications of great significance. If life be 
what our natural feeling assumes it to be, then are we 
free—as only the children of God can be free; then God 
is with us in all our ways, and then is there a prize set 
before us, such as infinite wisdom and beneficence might 
fitly offer. . 

Dare we trust our own hearts enough to believe these 
things? If not, whom or what shall we trust? For 
myself, I think I can say that, if I know not these things, 
then I know nothing; least of all do I know that their 
contrary is true. What is thus proclaimed by life itself, 
through all its oracles, is assuredly God’s truth. We 
have a right to spend our years as a tale that is told. It 
is a divine story that is being enacted in our hearts and 
lives; and, like a story, it is only complete when it ends 
in happiness and blessing. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 
God has put it into man’s power not to fall into real 
evils, and the fact that we cannot avoid death shows 


that it is not a real evil, else God would have put it in 
our power to avoid it—Marcus Aurelius. 
ut a 

' There is a new day coming. My soul rejoices in a 
dawn which I see near at hand in the light of personal 
consecration in the faces of the faithful people whom I 
know. ‘To such a dawn a full day must come, when we 
shall be aided in our blessed work by an innumerable 
army of souls that are both efficient and willing.—Charles 
E. St. John. 


J 


To admire what is admirable, to adore what is adorable, 
to follow what is noble, to remember any such examples 
that have crossed our earthly pilgrimage, that have 
brightened its darkness and cheered its dulness,—this 
keeps alive before us the ideal of human nature and the 
essence of the divine nature. The good thoughts, the 
good deeds, the good memories, of those who have been 
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the salt and the light of the earth, do not perish with 
their departure. ‘They live on still, “and those who have 
wrought them live in them.—Dean Stanley. + 


ws 


We do not realize as we ought what ministries cluster 
round our life, to aid us in being what we may be. Angels, 
angels every one, think about us every day, bearing us 
in their hands and lifting us up when we are fallen. 
Their faces gladden us when we do well, and grow very 
sad at us when we sin. Ay! and in some way those that 
we speak of and think of as in heaven love us still with 
all the old love of earth and.all the new love of heaven 
together — Robert Collyer. 


The Ephemera. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN, 


One little day 

This tiny insect strange 

May taste the sweets of life 

And know perchance their change 
To bitterness and strife— 

All in a day. 


A slow-ticked hour 

A cycle is for thee— 

In which to woo and wed, 
In cosmic repartee 

To butt thy little head, 
And learn thy power. 


Almost thou art 

A sly ironic jest 

On us whose longer day 

With greater pomp is dressed, 
Vet fades like thine away— 
When stops the heart. 


The Simplicity of Goodness. 


“My dear, be a good man—be virtuous—he religious. 
Nothing else will give you any comfort when you come to 
lie here,” said Sir Walter Scott to Lockhart when he was 
dying. Well known as these words are, they remain ar- 
resting. Every time we think of them we are struck 
afresh by their simplicity. They are not quite what we 
should have expected from a man of great genius and great 
success. It did not take genius to bring him to that con- 
clusion, and it is one with which ambition has nothing 
to do. 

What is goodness? We all know; but, when we try to 
express it, our thoughts pass unconsciously from proposi- 
tions to persons, recollections of our friends and of our 
heroes crowd upon us, and we cannot concentrate our 
minds upon a definition. But, if we cannot define good- 
ness because it is divine, we must yet admit that it is a 
very simple thing, instantly recognized even by a child. 
It is to be found everywhere,—in every age, in every race, 
in every class. No religion and no system of thought has 
any monopoly of it; it flourishes inside and out of every 
inclosure; ignorance cannot kill it, nor learning nor pov- 
erty nor money. With or without it a man may gain the 
whole world, or, as the saying is, may attain to the height 
of his desire. ‘The success of bad men is patent: probably 
only the good have ever plumbed the depths of suffering. 
Is goodness, then, worth while? It is a question for au- 
thority and not for the scribes. About so plain and sim- 
ple a question surely the opinion of the man in the street is 
worth asking. Let us appeal to the democracy. Let us 
look at it in “the light that lighteth every man.’”’ What 
is the verdict of the crowd upon an act of heroism? ‘The 
heroes who have stirred our blood acted, as a rule, very 
simply. What they did took very little thought and no 
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calculation at all. Very often they merely went on with 
what they were doing; remained at their posts instead of 
saving their lives; took the obvious if dangerous method 
of effecting a rescue; or sacrificed themselves when plainly 
by no other sacrifice could they attain their end. Ask 
the man in the street whether what they did was. worth 
doing. ‘Tell him that the soldier, the doctor, the fireman, 
the ship’s captain,—any one you like,—threw away his life 
for something less than its worth, and left the world the 
poorer. Put the whole hackneyed contest of wits before 
his mind, and he will drown your argument with a cheer. 
He may not promise to imitate these men, in many moods 
he will promise not to,—goodness commands obeisance, not 
obedience,—but of one thing he is absolutely certain, that 
what they did was worth while, more worth while than 
anything else they have ever done. Why? He may tell 
you to hold your tongue, but he cannot give you an answer. 
He is a simple person, and goodness is simple, and inspira- 
tion—that most marvellous of all things—is simple too. 

But it may be said that heroism is a very small part of 
goodness. It is, but it isa very important one. The eyes 
are asmall part of aman’s body. Perhaps the least showy 
side of goodness and the one which gets the least recog- 
nition is rectitude. That again is very simple. It is 
nothing but sticking to the facts, speaking the truth, de- 
ceiving no one. Anybody not an idiot has the sense to 
be honest, but it is a quality that gets little praise—is, per- 
haps, the part of goodness which it is least easy sometimes 
to believe worth while. Of course we all know in theory 
that commerce is founded upon rectitude,—upon paper it 
is impossible to doubt it,—but there are many living ar- 
guments and very persuasive arguments around us which 
offer us what looks very like a practical proof of the re- 
verse. We do all know that honesty is very often the 
worst policy, and that those who stick to it fail and retain 
nothing but their self-respect. Is self-respect always the 
greatest good? ‘There is no substitute, it is a loss whose 
magnitude grows upon the mind; but where rectitude is 
concerned we can appeal to no cheering multitude; there 
is no authority here but conscience. It is a subject on 
which it is weak to ask advice. “Let the counsel of thine 
own heart stand,” said the Hebrew preacher. After all, 
even here man as man has some inspiration. ‘There is 
no cheat so hardened but if his evil deeds come to the light 
of publicity he will tell some lie or invent some argument 
to “‘save his face’’ from the gaze of the public,—that pub- 
lic which has so true an instinct for moral criticism, so 
little energy for moral action. Our Lord emphasized one 
aspect of rectitude which is often forgotten. Its constant 
practice improves the mental powers—sound judgment 
is with the good. “If thine eye be single, thy whole body 
shall be full of light,” he said. The ordinary man who 
insists that the umpire in every contest shall be disinter- 
ested pays his tribute to this truth. 

The most attractive form of goodness is kindness. As 
we think of the kindest people we have known, we are all 
certain that it was worth while. It was returtied to them 
“good measure pressed down and running over,” and the 
residue set against their sins. A kind man is never dis- 
liked, and he is almost always forgiven. Now and then 
he is ridiculed by the cynics, but cynicism appeals to very 
few people. Sometimes he is taken in—a man never 
taken in is not a thoroughly kind man. Kindness is sim- 
ple: it requires no more reason than will enable a man to 
say, ‘If I were he,” and that is what all simple people are 
always saying, only they say it more often critically than 
kindly. Putting one’s self in another man’s place is not 
only the highest of Christian duties and the supremest 
effort of the imagination, it is also the most obvious of 
mental diversions. The more complete the illusion, the 
more the individual becomes absorbed in the game, the 
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kinder will he be. 
To go back to the cynics. 


“No man ever yet hated himself.” 
In their haste they often say 
that good people are foolish. They have said it since the 
time of Saint Paul, who ridiculed his critics. ‘The foolish- 
ness of God is wiser than men,’’ he ventured to say. If 
it is worth while to be wise, it is worth while to be good: 
to know what is in man is the best part of wisdom. If it 
is worth while to understand our fellow-men, it is worth 
while to sympathize with them, to take a friendly attitude 
towards them; otherwise we shall remain alone and in 
the dark, wretched and ignorant in that outer darkness 
into which Christ saw that the cruel were going. 

Perhaps the truth about goodness is nowhere so plainly 
seen as in those characters which we should all hesitate 
to describe by the word ‘“‘good,”’ of whom we say ruefully 
that there is a great deal of good in them. And what 
dross does the bad side appear by comparison, and how 
ephemeral and how much the result of circumstances! 
What an extraordinary pleasure their goodness gives to 
their friends! ‘‘There is the real man,” they say, as they 
call attention to a good deed shining perhaps among a 
considerable number of indifferent ones. ‘That is what 
he is like when ‘he comes to himself.’’’ His enemies do 
not know him! Often we feel—the feeling is, perhaps, 
pharisaical—almost ashamed of how much we like these 
people. There is, as a rule, a simple side to their charac- 
ters, something which remains single about them, among 
all the complications of the devil. For such as these 
Christianity has a great tenderness. We cannot read 
the gospel of Luke and not marvel at the breach Christ 
made with the ancient notion of symmetrical goodness. 
He turned men’s eyes from a statue to a man, as it were; 
from art to life. ‘They are very inconvenient, these half- 
good people, and very lovable. We do not love them for 
their sins, but for their humility. Perhaps there is nothing 
so repellent as spiritual pride, and it is the vice of the good: 


“When the soul mounting higher 
To God comes no nigher 
For the arch-fiend pride 
Mounts at her side.” 


Only a few among the good have grace to say, “We are 
unprofitable servants’: only those who have “done all.” 
For most of us ordinary people their state of mind is dif- 
ficult to understand. It may be that as men go up in the 
moral scale they recognize more clearly the part which 
the spirit outside themselves which makes for righteous- 
ness plays in their actions and venture less and less to take 
credit for its influence. It has been brought against 
Christianity by some of its ablest opponents that it is not 
a wholly moral religion. Cotter Morison said the story 
of the penitent thief was sufficient to condemn it. His 
arguments are very specious, but go utterly against the 
grain with the plain man. Here, again, unless he be a 
skilled dialectician, he can but trust his instinct and repeat 
to himself, ‘Let the counsel of thine own heart stand.” 
There are still a few intellectual moralists left who belong 
to the old world. ‘The stoic morality is almost perfect,— 


- “But ah! its heart, its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive.” 


There is one point in Scott’s sentence upon which we 
have not yet touched. He puts goodness and religion 
together as though they were inseparable. Are they? A 
great many very good people would not describe them- 
selves, would not allow themselves to be described, as re- 
ligious. Nevertheless it is difficult to separate goodness 
and faith—we do not say goodness and creed. However 
a good man may formulate or refuse to formulate his ideas 
about God, he must have some belief in what Saint John 
called “the word’’; he must accept the Divine prompting 
as something higher than reason; he must found his life 
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upon something which cannot be arithmetically proved. 
There are no known arguments by which we can prove the 
existence of God, and none by which we can prove that 
beside ‘“goodness’’ nothing else is worth while. To be- 
lieve it is faith, to doubt it is materialism, to argue about 
it is waste of time. Itis an inspiration or nothing. “Let 
the counsel of thine own heart stand.”’—The Spectator. 


e 


Communion Hymn, 


BY REV. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


Alone and weak we could not move 

To find, O Lord, our strength, in Thee: 
But Christian fellowship and love 

Build up, redeem, and make us free. 


Now in our Master’s name we pray 
To hallow every joy atid pain, 

And walk with him his living way 
Through daily loss to endless gain. 


With praise and prayer his bread we break, 
Our common life in God to show; 

And as our Father’s blessing take 
All earthly bread, all life below. 


But nearer God the heart may rise 
When life’s best gifts are lost in tears. 
There is a hill of sacrifice, 
Whereon the lifted cross appears. 


Who makes the Cross his sacred sign 
Through life and death triumphant goes, 
And drinks the heart-reviving wine 
That from the Cup of Jesus flows. 


O fellowship of Christian love! 
O Church of sacrifice and prayer! 
May light and wisdom from above, 
Our hearts for this great gift prepare. 


Che Pulpit. 


Browning’s Religious Teachings. 


BY REV. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


As certain even of your own poets have said.—Acr’s xvii. 28. 


So spoke the apostle Paul under the shadow of the 
beautiful Acropolis. He was addressing the most in- 
telligent, the most cultivated, the most thoughtful, the 
most justly famous people of the ancient world, and he 
was speaking to them on that most important of all 
subjects,—the subject of religion. Being a stranger 
to them, and having no one to introduce him and vouch 
for his ability and learning, he sought for some way to 
approach them and win their favoring attention. He 
did, therefore, what every sagacious orator does, if he 
is able, under such conditions,—he quoted from one of 
their own writers. ‘This pleased and flattered them, 
while it also proved his own learning and power of ap- 
preciation. 

The important thing, however, to which, for the 
moment, I want to direct your attention is the kind of 
writer he referred to. He was addressing a group of 
philosophers, certain of the Epicureans and Stoics 
having encountered him. And he was speaking to them, 
as I have said, about religion. He did not quote, how- 
ever,—as would have seemed most natural,—from the 
writings of a philosopher. He did not even refer to one 
of their historians. What he did do was to turn for 
testimony, and to prove his point, to certain of their 
poets. He sought, in other words, the teaching of poetry 
in the interests of religious faith. 

Now it is an interesting fact, which no doubt is fa- 
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miliar to you all, that a great part of the earliest religious 
writings which have come down to us are the writings 
not of prosaic chroniclers, not of dull annalists, and not 
of prophets merely, but of poets. In the great majority 
of cases the name of God has always been praised, not in 
the halting periods of prose and not with expressions 
coined in the careful mint of the reason, but with the 
freedom and the sweep of song. On the banks of the 
Ganges and the Nile, amid the classic groves where 
Grecian thinkers roamed, no less than along the shores 
of Jordan and beneath the scented cedars of Lebanon, 
the believer in God—the believer in that Infinite and 
Eternal Mystery which surrounds us all—has forever 
found himself, when he came to give utterance to his 
highest thoughts, drifting into the language and the 
method of the poet. Poetry has done far more than 
most people appreciate ‘“‘to give shape to the religion of 
the world.’’ Several, for instance, of the books of our 
Bible, and those among the most beautiful and enduring, 
like Job and Psalms and the book of Proverbs, are pieces 
of poetical writing. “It has been said that Homer gave 
to Greece her gods,” just as “in later times Wordsworth 
did more than almost any one besides to give reality 
and influence to the religion of the divine immanence.”’ 
Indeed, religion and poetry have been closely wedded 
since the time when man first lifted his head in wonder, 
and heard the morning stars as they sang together. 
And there are reasons for this which are just as potent 
and prevailing to-day as they were when Homer wrote 
and David sang, for religion is essentially the lyric 
of the soul. It is rooted in the heart. Awe and won- 
der, reverence and aspiration, constitute the very at- 
mosphere in which it lives and breathes. It mounts 
on the wings of the imagination, and forgets in its up- 
ward flight the lowly longings of the earth. 

Moreover, this is true no less, and follows very nat- 
urally, that almost all the greatest poets of the world 
have sung. of religious themes, or, at least, have inter- 
preted things in a religious way. This has been the 
case from the time of David, the sweet singer of Israel, 
down through Dante, Milton, and a host of others, to 
Lowell, Emerson, Whittier, and Longfellow, to Tenny- 
son and Browning. And the reason of this is very simple. 
It is because every experience in life of a deep and vital 
nature “is an experience of God,—a religious expe- 
rience.’’ You cannot get to the heart of life, or, in other 
words, you cannot deal with the sentiments that are 
worthiest, the hopes that are sacredest, the longings that 
are tenderest and most eternal, without finding yourself 
brought face to face with the thought of God and the 
promise of eternal life. 

But these are just the things with which the poet 
ever deals. ‘These, the deep things-of the heart, these, 
the sacred things of the soul, are what waken song and 
call for beautiful expression. 

But, however all of this may be, I want to base my 
sermon upon what a certain one of our modern poets has 
said upon religious themes. ‘Tuesday, the 7th of May, 
marked the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Robert Browning, and Browning, pre-eminently almost, 
was a poet of certain deep religious hopes and feelings. 
Throughout the English-speaking world—in England 
and America, in Canada and the colonies—his praises 
are sung this week, his genius emphasized, his life re- 
hearsed, his love retold, his teachings reinforced. Men 
seek to estimate, no doubt, his rightful rank among the 
poets. They set forth his philosophy of life: they 
seek to shed new light upon the dark and mysterious 
passages in his writings. But with all of this we need 


not, as we should not, be concerned. We may deal with 


those things which he teaches clearly and with those 
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things only which deal with moral and religious truths; 
and of these I can touch only upon a few points here and 
there, selecting those that are most distinctive and most 
personal and helpful. 

With those that are most personal, I have said; and 
that leads me at the outset to call attention to a thing 
of some significance. I do not know that any one has 
ever emphasized the fact, but, so far as I can recall, 
Browning never deals with anything but the personal 
life in matters of religion. The individual soul is the 
one thing that attracts him, and to which he incessantly 
returns as the iron to a magnet and the servant to an 
overmastering thought. The things he loved to deal 
with were the dark workings of the burdened conscience, 
and with duty in the face of hardship, and the spirit in 
its search of God and the immortal life. ‘The devel- 
opment of a soul,’ he once declared, ‘‘little else is worth 
study”; and in another corinection he could write, 

“Unless we turn, as the soul knows how, 
The earthly gift to an end divine,” 
implying that only thus is the purport and the meaning 
of our life perceived. We cannot turn to him nor quote 
him, therefore, in times of national need, nor social 
struggle, nor, when intent on progress and reform, nor 
even in our longings for the reign of justice, love, and 
peace on earth. In this respect he is unlike nearly 
all the other famous poets of the world who have been 
prophetic of a nobler and a juster era which should come. 
He is unlike Wordsworth, who could cry,— 
“Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen. 


Oh, raise us up, return to us again; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power!”’ 


He is unlike Tennyson, who could prophesy a time when 


“The war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were 
furled’’; 


unlike Lowell, who reminded us that 


“New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 


uncouth’’; 


unlike Emerson, whose democratic spirit led him to 
declare that ‘‘fishers and choppers and ploughmen shall 
constitute a state’’; unlike Whittier, who wrote in- 
cessantly against the curse of slavery; and even unlike 
Longfellow, who, though above all others the pure poet 
of the household, yet often dipped his pen in dreams of 
social righteousness and national advancement. 

Browning, I repeat, has nothing of such things as 
these,—no dream of social justice, no vision of an earth 
redeemed, no prophecy of peace in place of war, no hope 
of humanity uplifted and delivered, no thought of a 
commonwealth of happier and purer life in an era yet to 
dawn. 

Whether this came from the fact that, an Englishman, 
he spent the greater part of his life in Italy, and so in 
a sense was a man without a country, or whether it was 
the result of purely individual proclivities, I do not 
know. But the fact remains that of social religion— 
the religion of human brotherhood and love—he has 
nothing to say. His interest, persistent and all-power- 
ful, was in the personal life, the separate soul, the 
individual conscience, the deep workings of the holy and 
divine in the breast of human beings. He loved to deal 
with human impulses and motives, and to delve into the 
turnings and the twists that were taken by repentant 
hearts, remorseful souls, and minds that hungered and 
aspired for the heavenly and the high. 

Moreover, in this individual sense, therefore, Brown- 
ing was a poet of man and not of nature; of hard-breath- 
ing, deeply conscious human beings, not of placid and 
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unruffled scenes in the outward world around us. He 
dealt with motives, not with marigolds; with doubts 
and difficulties, not with daffodils and daisies. He sang 
of earnest men and loving women, not of open fields and 
flowing meadows. It is said that a friend once asked 
him whether he cared much for nature; and his answer 
was, ‘‘ Yes, I care a great deal for it, but I care for human 
beings more.” 

But he cared for them, as we have seen, as individuals, 
not as members of the race. Their separate destinies, 
and not their social salvation, was what laid hold upon 
him. 

In proportion, however, as he laid persistent emphasis 
upon the personal life, he laid it on the higher and diviner 
side of life. Browning clearly stood for Channing’s one 
sublime idea of the “dignity of human nature,” and 
we find him ever and again, in natural as well as unex- 
pected places, throwing out some thought as to man’s 
capacity, high purpose, heavenly descent. 

“A man, ‘for aye removed 
From the developed brute; a God, though in the germ.”’ 


“Man is not God,” he cried, “but hath God’s ends to 
serve.” 
“Barth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: 
What entered into thee, 


That was, is, and shall be. 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure.”’ 


Hence we are not surprised to have him say that he 


“Finds progress man’s distinctive mark alone, 
Not God’s, and not the beasts’: God is, 
They are; man partly is, and wholly hopes to be, 


“God’s gift was that man should conceive of truth, 
And yearn to gain it, catching at mistake.” 


Thus it is that we find him—now in this connection, 
now in that—calling attention to human capacity, 
high calling, splendid reaches, and endeavors in love and 
heroism, perseverance, patience, power to endure. 

In a very real sense, therefore, we may say that Brown- 
ing .was the poet of the “Forceful Life,’”—of the stren- 
uosity, that is, which consists in facing difficulties, fight- 
ing sorrows, overcoming hardship and temptation, con- 
quering inward enemies, and making the best of life’s 
inevitable, unavoidable calamities. He gloried in effort 
much as others glory in achievement, and could finely 
sa 

4 ‘What I aspired to be, 

And was not, comforts me.” 


There was something strong and wholesome and 
hearty about the man who could cry,— 
“Our best is bad, nor bears the test; 
Still, it should be our very best.” 


Browning, therefore, stands out as a valiant soldier of 
song. He was a hero of the pen, a fighter in his verse,— 


“One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward’’; 
who could say that 
“When pain ends, gain ends too.’’ 


He was not a purveyor of weak sentiment, but one who 
emphasized the religion that there is in strong resistance 
to the evils that rise up from within and the obstacles 
that come upon us from without; one who welcomed 

“each rebuff 


That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but”go.” 


This feature of the fighter in him stands out clearly 
when he faces what the apostle spoke of as the last great 
enemy, death. He does not ignore death, nor seek 
to treat it as a simple incident in the light of that which 
lies beyond. But he greets ‘the unseen with a cheer,” 
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and covets the great privilege of one more contest, and 
the last. 
“‘T was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 
No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold.” 


In these modern days when so much stress is laid upon 
the social virtues,—upon kindness and _ considerate 
action, upon sympathy and social service——I believe 
that there is value in calling clear attention once again 
to the religion which consists in such an attitude as this. 
None of us can rightly minimize or safely overlook the 
dark facts of evil and temptation,—of wrong and error 
and disaster. The fight from first to last must ever be 
a fight within, where victory is_found in purer motives, 
nobler action, fuller self-control. ‘Social betterment has 
no security, and marks no real advance, except as indi- 
vidual lives are lifted up, as consciences are clearer, 
wills are stronger, actions finer. The world will never 
be much better until we who are in it are better. Higher 
wages can never cover up defects that come from weak 
and erring wills; nor can outward conditions that are 
juster take the place of stronger, nobler characters. 
Socialism is high in the ascendency at present, and 
makes vain promises of what mere superficial change 
would bring about. But the tide of thought will surely 
turn again, and we shall take to heart what certain of 
our poets have said well in regard to the building up of 
individual lives in strength and beauty. Men and women 
are the basis of the social order,—individual men and 
women,—who must see clear, feel deep, fight hard, and 
bear fruit well before a commonwealth of man can be 
secured. 

But we need not fear the outcome, nor doubt regarding 
what the end will be. If we believe as our poet did in 
man’s higher and diviner nature, we shall believe as he 
did also in the final power of attainment. For among 
the other elements in Browning’s religious teaching was 
his “optimism.” ‘Those who stand in the ranks of 
life, and take part in its battles, are ever those who look 
for victory. The indifferent are the doubters of the 
world; and those who step aside and shirk are the ones 
who fear the outcome. Here was one, therefore, this 
soldier of heroic song, who 
“Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 


Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


If there is one particular saying, one memorable 
couplet, that to my “mind will most probably outlast all 
others in the many writings of the poet, I should name, 
for my own part, that tender, lovely, and suggestive 
little verse or saying that slipped from the lips of the 
Italian peasant girl in the sunlit morning of her life. 
As she made her way across the hills and down the val- 
leys and through the village streets of Asolo, she sang her 
cheerful, touching little song. It floated on the silent 
wind, and men and women heard it in their selfishness 
and sin. As the child, unconscious of her influence, went 
singing on, one soft refrain that came and went was 
caught by the hearers, and wakened in them better feel- 
ings. ‘The lingering and light-bringing words were these: 

“God’s in his heaven; 
All’s right with the world!” 


Yes, that is the word of hope and cheer, and confidence 
that all will come out well. No thought of man, how- 
ever high and radiant it be, can give us all the strength 
we need. It is belief in a higher, holier than man,— 
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belief in a Power not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness,—belief, in short, that God is in his heaven and 
on earth, and working through the lives of men and 
women, that makes us know and feel assured that all 
will yet be right in this his world. 

And so from this high point in all his poetry we might 
well go on, and consider carefully the more distinctively 
religious teachings that he forcibly set forth. But these, 
for the most part, are conventional enough. He shares 
them with all the other mighty poets of the race, and 
without them poetry fails to touch the highest chord at 
its command. The two articles of Browning’s creed, 
it has been said, ‘‘were the belief that God, as Love, is 
the centre and controlling power of the universe, and, 
growing out of this, the belief in the immortality of the 
soul.” 

To him 


“A loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid his worlds.”’ 


He seems to have had from the first “an overwhelming 
sense of the actual existence of a personal God.’’ God’s 
power pervaded the entire universe, but welled up in the 
greatest strength in man’s own soul. 


“T but open my eyes,—and perfection, no more and no less, 
In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, and God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod. 
And thus looking within and around me, I ever renew 
(With that stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it too) 
submission of man’s nothing-perfect to God’s all-complete, 
As by each new obeisance in spirit I climb to his feet.”’ 


Moreover, with him, as might have been expected, 
the best acknowledgment of God was found in Christ. 
“That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows,.. . 


7? 


Become my universe that feels and knows! 


I can think of no particular passage in which he dwells 
upon Christ’s teaching and his life. He does not weave 
the lessons of the Master into tender verse and touch- 
ing parable, as Whittier did and Matthew Arnold, call- 
ing attention to him as the great companion and ex- 
emplar. But you feel him standing there, the embodi- 
ment of the divine and the culminating point of spiritual 
history. The poet makes the youthful David sing in 
prophecy as he sits before the melancholy Hebrew 
monarch :— 


“Tn the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be . 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a Hand like this hand 
Shall a. open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ 

stan 


Attended, therefore, by the thought of God, and 
guided by the teachings and example of the Master, it 
is no wonder that the poet went forward trustingly 
upon the path of life, believing that “the best is yet to 
be.” He felt his life within 


“His hand 
Who saith, ‘A whole I planned.’”’ 


He was ready, consequently, to ‘‘see all, nor be afraid.” 

Death had no terrors for him, and it waked no fears, 
for he looked to a ‘“‘beyond.”” It was characteristic of 
him that his parting message to the world was one of 
struggle and endeavor. The last line of the last poem 
of his last volume, that was published on the very day 
he died, was this:— 

“Strive and thrive!’ cry ‘Speed, —fight on, fare ever 
There as here!’”’ 


“The ‘Acer I live,” said Augustine Birrell in writing 
of him, ‘‘the more convinced I become that the only two 
things that really count in national existence are a suc- 
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cession of writers of genius, and the proud memory of 
great and noble and honorable deeds.” 

In Browning it almost may be said that we have both 
of these desiderata, for his life was noble and honor- 
able, if it was not crowned with any actions that were 
great,—except it be in love and marital devotion. As 
long as the world continues to love a lover, it will cherish 
tenderly the memory of his joyous and beautiful romance. 
Man and poet stand together for the great truths of 
religion and the best and highest things in life. They 
both see and make us see “new depths of the divine.” 

But behind, and evermore above, such things as these, 
I hear again, for my own part, those simple words that 
seem to me to mark the highest note he struck. As he 
pictured the little peasant girl singing as she went across 
the hills and down the valleys, wakening by her words 
new impulses and higher hopes in all who heard, so I 
believe it will be along the pathway of the generations. 
Much will become forgotten, much discarded and out- 
grown. But in the valleys of discouragement and 
doubt, as well as on the hilltops of achievement, men 
will quote, and take new heart as they remember, that 


**God’s in his heaven; 
All’s right with the world!” 


Boston, Mass. 


New England Colleges. 


He would be bold indeed who should undertake 
to capitalize the good will of the old-time colleges of 
New England, or to estimate the power that inheres 
in their long record of usefulness and leadership. ‘They 
have sprung from the very soil, and the life-blood of 
our fathers is in them. From the first American genera- 
tions holy men have prayed for them, and in their halls 
the noblest spirits to which America has given birth 
have wrought in the power of the Spirit that they might 
perform their sacred tasks. Their walls have risen from 
the modest bounty of New England yeomen, and men 
and women have worn homespun that the colleges of 
their boys might continue to live. I have in my office 
a receipt for $100 paid to our college by a farmer of 
very modest holdings, the father of eleven small children, 
because, as. he said, he wanted his boys to have a chance. 
There is no question of any taint about such money as 
that. ‘There is a grace accompanying it, whose aroma is 
wrought into the very stones; and I think the ivy clings 
so lovingly to some of our old college halls because of 
the worth of the hands that built them. The trees on 
the campus of more than one New England college are 
of more value than half the bonds of some newer institu- 
tions whose securities mount to millions. Were the 
million and a half of the endowment of Williams swept 
away in a night, the spirit of Mark Hopkins would 
gather it anew before the boys now in the grammar 
grades had need of it. A hundred years from now 
that mighty heart will still work for the foundation 
of Ephraim Williams. His arm is strong beyond reckon- 
ing who administers learning where Longfellow taught 
literature and Emerson was made a man. ‘The college 
that can say, “I educated Daniel Webster,” multiplies 
many fold the effectiveness of every dollar it puts into 
its work. 

There is no place in the statistical column of the 
United States Commissioner of Education for the good 
name of an institution, its reputation for honest work, its 
habit of impressing honor upon those who respond to its 
influence, the distinguished culture of its instructors from 
time immemorial, their thoroughness of learning, their 
power of challenging independence of thought and of com- 
municating the inquiring spirit—John M. Thomas, D.D. 
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Literature. 
THe Cuinp oF THE Dawn. By Arthur 
Christopher Benson. New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons.—In view of some of Sweden- 
borg’s really luminous settings forth of the life 
of heaven, even in consideration of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s remarkable stories of the seen and 
the unseen,—The Besieged City, The Little 
Pilgrim, etc.,—we cannot say that Mr. Ben- 
son’s latest contribution to the subject is his 
most valuable contribution to literature. 
But this is not affirming that he has not many 
wise and suggestive things to say, for he has. 
Among other poihts brought out are these: 
He seems to believe in some form of reincar- 
nation of souls,—a coming back to earth, as 
Plato has it, or perhaps Wordsworth in his 
Ode,—so that we have a freed spirit sum- 
moned to enter once more upon a humble 
and rather distressing life. What matter? 
It is only for some seventy years,—a moment 
of eternity. One of the best parts of the book 
is that describing the region in which the ar- 
tistic people dwell, who live only for thrills 
and esthetic pleasure. ‘“‘I found that they 
were all bent, not on loving, .. . but in gather- 
ing in perceptions and sensations, and finding 
their delight in them... . It was all very rest- 
less and highly-strung, a perpetual tasting of 
pleasures which somehow never pleased.’ 
There is labor in that after-life, but always 
labor with joy: ‘‘There is no such thing as 
unemployment here, and there is hardly 
time for all we have to do. Every one really 
loves work.” There is also something like 
punishment and pain, but ‘‘the Tower of 
Pain is nothing but the Tower of Love.” 
The writer is hardest on the self-satisfied 
righteous, who are cruel in their goodness. 
As to those who trust in the soundness of their 
doctrines, we are told that “‘love must come 
before doctrine.”’ In some instances Mr. 
Benson tries to do too much,—as where the 
hero is summoned to see God by jumping 
off a cliff into a sea of light. There are some 
ineffable things, and certainly this is one of 
them. On the other hand there are wise and 
acute judgments, as, e.g., about the age of 
spirits: those who on earth had been im- 
mersed in politics or commerce or warfare 
were “‘in some very childish nursery of God.” 
Of punishment, “No one ever learns any- 
thing of punishment except a cowardly fear. 
We never advance until we have the will to 
advance.” There is a little story running 
through the book,—almost a love-story,—but 
that does not add much to its value. We 
will even “‘allow”’’ that there are some rather 
odd fancies about marriage in heaven, or 
perhaps that is not the right name to give 
to such temporary unions! But all this is 
beside the mark. What count are Mr. 
Benson’s often very acute suggestions as to 
the nature of that life beyond life which 
sooner or later must lure the scrutiny of 
every thoughtful mind. 


WILLIAM Pryor LETCHWORTH. By J. N. 
Larned. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2 net.—‘‘Student and Minister of 
Public Benevolence” is the qualifying sub- 
title of this book, which tells the story of one 
who was a strenuous business man for thirty 
years, a strong State official for twenty-three 
more, and a philanthropic reformer through 
all his life. His labors in child-saving, pre- 
venient and reformative, his studies of public 
philanthropy in Europe, his work for the 
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insane and the epileptic, described in suc- 
cessive chapters, afford cumulative testi- 
mony to the balanced sympathy and judg- 
ment with which he set himself to the cor- 
rection of wrong conditions. He was a gen- 
erous giver to the public, not only in the 
final gift of his beautiful estate, but in the 
expense and labor of his twenty-three years 
of official service to the State and in the 
readiness with which he gave himself without 
limit. So wide was Mr. Letchworth’s in- 
fluence as president of the New York State 
Board of Charities and through the discus- 
sions of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties that this book will come to many as a 
memorial of a friend and helper, even though 
they never knew Mr. Letchworth personally. 
His life was a lesson in humanity, and his 
biography has well brought out its salient 
features and attainment. 


THROUGH THE POSTERN GaTE. By 
Florence L, Barclay. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net.—The story that 
has been running as a popular serial through 
the pages of the Ladies’ Home Journal is 
now published in book form under the title 
given above. It is quite as good as the 
earlier books which made the writer’s reputa- 
tion, and better in some respects than its 
immediate predecessor. It is a love-story 
pure and simple,—the story of the seven days’ 
siege of a woman’s heart, with a single 
dramatic scene. For the most part this is 
straightforward love-making, with the tra- 
ditional retreat and advance, and a tem- 
porary complication. In the depicting of 
love scenes Miss Barclay has something of 
Robert Chambers’s realistic appreciation 
of fine points, and something, too, of Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps’s understanding of the 
feminine point of view. ‘This is undoubtedly 
the best that can be said for the book. If 


‘readers like this kind of a story, they will 


find it a fine example of the kind, and even 
those who criticise as they read will probably 
go through to the end to see how it comes 
out. 


WuatT Is Jupatsm? By Abram S. Isaacs, 
Ph.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.— 
Dr. Isaacs is professor of Semitics in New 
York University. In this volume he has 
gathered together essays that have appeared 
chiefly in the North American Review and the 
Atlantic Monthly, with the aim of presenting 
along different lines the message and meaning 
of the Jew’s religion and history. The essays 
make for clearer understanding and they 
point the way to the international era of 
civilization, when the emphasis on the com- 
mon humanity of all men shall supersede the 
feverish desire to assert individual differences. 


Dr. Isaacs takes the broadest view of the] 


nature of Judaism. ‘‘The Jew is proud,” 
he says, that the unity of Judaism is organic, 
not mechanical, that it admits of phases of 
development and promotes a healthy con- 
flict of opinion. It is a religion, not a theol- 
ogy; a life, not a creed; practical perform- 
ance, not abstract doctrine; action, not 
theory. The book fulfils its purpose. 


THE Hisrorica, JESUS AND THE ‘THEO- 
LocicaL, Curist. By J. Estlin Carpenter. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association.— 
By this remarkably lucid little book Prof. 
Carpenter has rendered important service 
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to all who are interested in the theological 
problems of modern Christianity. With 
no parade of erudition, but with ample 
learning, the real existence of Jesus is vindi- 
cated against recent attacks and the process 
traced by which the Jesus of history was 
transformed into the Christ of theology. 
The story is briefly and admirably told, in 
objective fashion, with little or no comment: 
indeed, none was needed, since the history 
of the process is the severe and sufficient 
criticism of its outcome. A reconciliation 
reached by such a dogmatic juxtaposition of 
opposites as Prof. Carpenter describes can- 
not permanently hold the allegiance of the 
Christian mind, unless 
allowed to outweigh the noun. 


THE EcyptiaAN CONCEPTION OF IMMOR- 
TALIty. By Geéorge.Andrew Reisner. Bos- 
ton and~ New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 85 cents net.—The Ingersoll 
lecture on immortality for the year 1912, 
delivered at Harvard College in accordance 
with the will of the late Caroline Haskell 
Ingersoll. Dr. Reisner has made a great 
reputation as an archeologist and expert 
collector and student of Egyptian antiquities, 
and is fully competent to discuss ancient 
customs and their bearing on the doctrine 
of a future life among the Egyptians. Ac- 
cording to him felicity in the life after death 
was something to be attained by magical 
rites of which the priests furnished the 
method and the interpretation. Moham- 
medanism wrought a change in the ancient 
rites, and Christianity for the first time offered 
to the common people an immortality which 
they might share with the “great men of the 
earth.” 


NAomMI oF THE ISLAND. By Lucy Thurs- 
ton Abbott. Boston: IL. C. Page & Co. 
$1.25 net.—This book reads like a transcript 
from real life. Although the story is ‘‘made 
up,’’ it is made out of materials that were 
very familiar to the writer. It is a plain 
narrative of events with no more melodrama 
and romance than is to be found all “along 
shore” in New England. There are some 
surprising coincidences, but no more than 
come with surprising frequency to the notice 
of any observant person. Some radical 
sentiments in regard to religion as it is rep- 
resented by the ordinary revivalist represent 
a phase of thinking that may be discovered 
in any country town, and is not so foreign 
to the churches as it was a generation ago. 
The book is not a great work of art, but it 
is thoroughly readable from beginning to end. 


It is clean withal, although some very crusty 


saints deal in gossip and slander. 


THE TRUTH oF RELIGION. By Rudolf 
Eucken. Translated by W. Tudor Jones. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—The 
main lines of Eucken’s thought are so fa- 
miliar that it would be superfluous to review 
them here, but it may be doubted whether 
one approaching Eucken for the first time 


through this translation of what is perhaps— 


his most important book would find him 
intelligible. The discussion in itself is 
exceedingly abstruse and the German is 
“heavy going,’ but the translator has 
mended the road until it is almost impas- 
sable. Frequently a reader must consult 
the original in order to understand the 


the adjective is ° 
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English. But the difficulties were enormous, 
and the translator will be thanked most 
warmly by those best acquainted with 
Eucken’s book in the German. 


THE ADVENTURE OF LiFe. By Wilfred 
T. Grenfell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.10 net.—Dr. Grenfell’s books 
are always founts of manly inspiration. 
People listen to the man who gives himself, 
and seek to know whence he drew the im- 
pulse that makes him what he is. No one 
could be better fitted to deliver the William 
Belden Noble lectures at Harvard than he, 
and this course of 1911 surely advanced the 
desire of the founders to make known the 
meaning of the words of Jesus: “I am come 
that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.”” Bright- 
ened by many illustrations from Dr. Gren- 
fell’s diversified experiences, and alive with 
the passionate desire to serve practically 
his fellow-men, the book carries on the 
impulse and will of the man in whose memory 
these lectures were founded. 


Cur Bono? or, WHAT SHALL It PROFIT? 
A Gentle Philosophy for Those who Doubt. 
By Harwood Huntington. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1912.—We have here a very 
gentle philosophy for very gentle doubters. 
To timid souls who have been assailed by 
doubts and who want to be quieted this 
little book may bring peace, and even a cer- 
tain enlargement of view. But for those 
who are in earnest with their doubts, it will 
be of little avail. 


THE YOKE OF SILENCE. By Amy McLaren. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 
net.—If one can overcome a natural impa- 
tience with sensible people who behave in 
the most idiotic fashion when there is no 
excuse for it, one may enjoy this story of a 
man, who, as he confessed later, had a con- 
science that pretty well led him to the devil, 
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and of a woman whose instincts kept her from 
the mistakes her reason might have made. 
Their misunderstandings centre around the 
personality of an unprincipled woman who 
came between them; and one of the best 
scenes in the book is that where this woman 
is faced by the stately, old-fashioned Scotch 
housekeeper, who holds a key to at least a 
part of the mystery. Amy McLaren is the 
author of Bawbee Jock, a Scotch story of like 
quality and human appeal. 


Magazines. 


The Harvard Theological Review for April 
contains five articles: ‘‘Recent Discussions 
of Moral Evolution,” by Prof. James Hayden 
Tufts of the University of Chicago; ‘‘Zo- 


roastrianism,’’ by Prof. George Foot Moore 


of the Harvard Divinity School; ‘Two 
Biographies of Luther,’’ by Prof. John Win- 
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throp Platner of the Andover Theological 
School; “Luther and Others,” by Prof. 
Francis Christie of the Meadville Theological 
School; and “The Mysticism of Maeter- 
linck,’’ by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham of 
Boston. 


Journal of Religious Psychology for April, 
edited by G. Stanley Hall and Alexander F. 
Chamberlain. There is one article by 
Knight Dunlap of Johns Hopkins University, 
“Psychic Research and Immortality.” The 
other three articles are by members of Clark 
University,—‘‘ The Genetic View of Berkeley’s 
Religious Motivation,” by Dr. Hall; the 
second part of “Satan and his Ancestors,” 
by C. F. Sparkman; and ‘The Winning of 
Religion,’”’ by F. T. Mayer-Oaks. This mag- 
azine is a new and promising venture in a 
fruitful field. 


Miscellaneous. 


Those who desire a copy of Rev. Thomas 
Grafton Owen’s book may obtain it by 


writing to Mr. Earl Hensel, Whitehall, 
Wis. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by, 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of- hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register :— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... Iam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarianz— 

““A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MABS. 
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Lullaby of the Iroquois. 


Little brown baby-bird, lapped in your nest, 
Wrapped in your nest, 
Strapped in your nest; 
Your straight little cradle-board rocks you to rest. 
Its hands are your nest, 
Its bands are your nest. 
It swings from the down-bending branch of the oak, 
You watch the camp flame and the curling gray smoke; 
But, oh, for your pretty black eyes sleep is best. 
Little. brown baby of mine, go to rest. 


Little brown baby-bird swinging to sleep, 
Winging to sleep, 
Singing to sleep; 

Your wonder-black eyes that so wide open keep, 
Shielding their sleep, 
Unyielding to sleep. 

The heron is homing, the plover is still; 

The night owl calls from his haunt on the hill; 

Afar the fox barks, afar the stars peep. 

Little brown baby of mine, go to sleep. 

. —Pauline Johnson. 


A Golden Morning. 


The adventure came off just as it was 
planned, which things very seldom do in this 
world. Sweetheart had been ‘ good,” but 
not too good. It was a fine morning, flatter- 
ing the turnip-shaws as well as the mountain- 
tops,—the sort of morning you want to take 
a drink of, and then smack your lips and 
say, ‘‘ How refreshing!”’ 

I waked Sweetheart by rolling her up in 
her blanket and carrying her to the window. 

“‘O father,” she said, her eyes still dusked 
with sleep, “‘is it review day?”’ 

“No, Sweetheart,’’ I said. ‘‘It is morn- 
ing, and you are going out to see the sun 
rise. But don’t make a noise. Nobody 
will be up for hours yet, and we must go out 
on tiptoe!” 

Sweetheart was dressed to the accompani- 
ment of little gurgles of sound expressive of 
intense delight. Sometimes, when I had a 
safety-pin in my mouth, she would give my 
arm a quick impulsive hug, and say, 
“De-e-ear father!”” This for no particular 
reason, except that she considered her own a 
particularly nice thing in fathers. 

When all was finished, we begana raid on 
the pantry, with enormous caution (Indians 
on the war-trail!), and captured bread, but- 
ter, and slices of ham sufficient for half a 
dozen. Presently we were outside the door, 
and the dewy coolness of dawn dropped upon 
us like the first dip in the sea. 

“Tt’s like having your face washed without 
water!’’ said Sweetheart, as we made our 
way up the garden walk between the goose- 
berry-bushes and over the wall. Here I 
mounted Sweetheart on my shoulders, for the 
grass was long and dewy. Bees, big and 
brown, were already booming in the fox- 
gloves, and pearls sparkled on the gossamer 
suspension-bridges that spanned the path. 
The swifts were busily arranging their family 
affairs in long, screaming swoops. A little 
breeze came to us, filtered through miles of 
dewy woodland. It was a good breeze, and 
smelt of many pleasant things. Sweetheart 
on my shoulders clutched my hair, and gave 
it little involuntary tugs, as she looked all 
round the horizon. We were mounting the 
heathery hillside, and there was no trace of 
the sun to be seen anywhere. 

I think that, even at the last moment, 


‘Sweetheart speaks thus meditatively. 
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Sweetheart expected that he might outwit us. 
But no: the sun had not stolen a march upon 
us this time. Only away to the east there 
was a kind of fire-colored wash in the hollow 
between two hills. i 

“T know,” said Sweetheart, who always 
explained everything, ‘‘that’s his bath getting 
ready for him. He’s going to pop up just 
there!’’ I think she expected the sun to 
shoot suddenly upward like a shuttlecock 
wellhit. At last we had climbed high on the 
hill-crest, where the rocks were dry and crisp 
for the feet. I set Sweetheart down. The 
wash of easterly fire had grown rapidly larger. 
It spread to the higher clouds, which were 
flaked with sea-shell pink. Bars of crimson 
gathered across the sun’s path,—‘‘as if the 
horrid things would keep him down if they 
could!”’ she said. Then she grew a little 
frightened at the image she had conjured up. 

“But they won’t, will they, father?” 

I reassured her on this score, and we waited. 
We had not, however, long to wait now. A 
red rim, a sort of hush as the hilltop whirled 
into the westerly bound wave of light, our 
shadows rushed out thirty yards behind us, 
—and the sun rose. At the same moment a 
black cloud of rooks was flung high into the 
air from the woods about the hall, and drifted 
noisily away toward the turnip-fields. 

Sweetheart did not say a word till all was 
over. ‘Then she drew a long, long breath of 
raptest pleasure. 

“How quietly he does it!’’ she said. 

I could not help it: I mever can when 
I am 
bound to improve the occasion. It must be 
some of the ‘‘Westminster Catechism” in 
my blood,—the ‘‘reasons annexed,” as it 
were. 

“(All the great things in the world are 
quiet,’’ I said very sententiously,—‘‘ dawn, 
spring, sleep, love.” (I was going to add 
“death,” but refrained.) 

“But the birds sing out loud,’’ objected 
Sweetheart, in a cavalier manner. ‘And, 
please, if you don’t mind, so will I. I didn’t 
have time to say my prayers this morning, 
you see. So this is instead.” 

“You can say them now,” I suggested. 

““No-o.”’ Sweetheart gave the matter due 
consideration. ‘‘No,—but I shall sing a 
little song instead.” 

“And what shall it be, Sweetheart?” 

Sweetheart paused, finger on lip, telling 
over, as I thought, her roll-call of morning 
hymns. 

“T think ‘Bonny Dundee’ is best,’ she 
said at last. 

Alas! that such a thing should be in a 
Roundhead and Covenanting household! But 
certain it is that on this particular morning 
Sweetheart’s prayers were compounded for 


by the stirring strains of Sir Walter’s ballad :— | 


“To the lords of convention ’twas Claver’se 
who spoke, 
‘Ere the king’s crown shall fall, there are 
crowns to be broke: 
So let each cavalier who loves honor and me 
Come follow the bonnet o’ bonny Dundee!’”’ 


After all, it did not greatly matter. The 
child’s voice carried the intent of worship 
where many more.orthodox"matin-hymns do 
not reach. 

“And now,”’ said Sweetheart, with a sharp 
change of expression, “‘I’se hungry.” 

We sat down by a crystal spring in the 
high, brave morning air, and never did 
breakfast taste better. We took bite about 
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of the sandwiches; and, when it came to 
drinking-time, I hollowed my palms, and 
Sweetheart drank daintily out of that cup as 
a bird drinks at a fountain’s edge. 

Then we went down, shouting aloud to 
awake the mountain echoes. The great things 
of the world are quiet. But we did not want 
to be great, only tobe happy. So we climbed 
back again into the road, with its fine dust 
drenched and laid with the dew. 

At the turn of the road, on a little patch of 
grass, a tramp family had encamped. There 
was a father, a mother, with a young baby 
that wailed upon her breast, and a little girl, 
who rose and ran toward Sweetheart. ~ 

“We are awfu’ hungry,” she said. ‘‘We 
have had naething to eat since yesterday 
morning.’ 

“The shops are not open,” said Sweetheart, 
rising to the occasion. ‘‘But come with me, 
and I’ll steal you something out of the pantry. 
Father won’t tell!” 

This shows how badly Sweetheart has been 
brought up, and how little she thinks of a 
parent’s honesty. 

So the ragged little girl trotted along after 
us, Sweetheart looking over her shoulder 
every now and then, with a reassuring air, as 
much as to say: ‘‘He’s all right! He looks 
very imposing; but, bless you, it’s all put 
on!” 

In this manner we came to the house of our 
lodgment. ‘The door was as we had left it. 
Not a soul stirred within. This was strange. 
It seemed the middle of the forenoon to us. 
Sweetheart entered, and after a while emerged 
with the ham-bone, knuckly indeed, but in 
spots capable of repaying attention. To this 
was added half a loaf, a large pat of butter, 
and an unopened tin of caviare,—all the 
necessaries and luxuries of life. 

“Now can I give the little girl my Satur- 
day’s money? Let me, father!” she pleaded. 

And whatever was thought by the record- 
ing angel of ‘‘Bonny Dundee”’ considered as 
a morning hymn, there can be no doubt of 
his opinion of this act of worship; for 
Sweetheart had cast into the treasury all that 
she had. 

But, as she watched the small tramp rush 
off, with the ham-bone and the loaf pressed 
against her breast and the sixpence of ster- 
ling silver clutched in her palm, Sweetheart 
heaved a long sigh. 

“And I did so want a new dolly’s bonnet 
for Isabel!’’ she said.—S. R. Crockett, in 
Sunday Magazine. 


Burying the Hatchet. 


Rob, with a box in his arms and a spade 
over his shoulder, had slipped quietly around 
the house and into the garden. He hoped 
Dot would not discover him until her unfort- 
unate chicken, which lay in the box covered 
with roses and clover-blossoms, was safely 
buried. 

The chicken, during its brief life, had not 
been a source of unmixed joy to any one 
but Dot; for it was a motherless chick that 
she had found and brought into the house, 
and, as soon as it was strong enough to run 
about, it followed her everywhere with its 
ceaseless “Chirp! chirp!” in a way that was 
very inconvenient. It was constantly under 
foot, endangering its own neck and making 
people uncomfortable; but, as Dot’s pet, it 
was tolerated by everybody but the cat. 
Tabby failed to see any reason for treating 
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it with respect, and so one day she pounced 
upon it and choked it out of existence. 

Dot had covered her favorite with tears 
and flowers; and Rob, at his mother’s sug- 
festion, had tried to spare the small maiden 
the grief of witnessing the burial. But the 
attempt was vain. A shrill voice called, 
“Rob, what are you doing?’”’ And in a mo- 
ment Dot’s inquisitive eyes were taking in 
the whole scene. Fortunately, she found it 
so interesting as to lighten in some degree its 
mournfulness. 

“Tm glad you’re making it in such a pretty 
place, Robby,” she said. “I s’pose chicky 
was a good deal in the way. Mother says so. 
And, anyway, she’d have been a big hen pretty 
soon, and that wouldn’t have been so nice. 
But I’ll never like Tabby again, not one bit!’ 

“Oh, see here now, Sis: Tabby didn’t 
know any better!” said Rob, in good-natured 
expostulation. ‘‘She’s only a cat, and she 
didn’t understand that you’d made a pet 
of this particular bunch of feathers. Being 


cross at her won’t bring chicky back again. | 


So you’d better bury the hatchet and be 
friends.”’ 

“What would I bury a hatchet for?” 
asked Dot, more impressed by that strange 
advice than by her brother’s reasoning. 

Rob laughed. 


“That means to stop quarrelling,—not to | 


be angry any more. When Indians have 
been at war with each other and are ready to 
be friends, they bury a hatchet. That’s a 
sign that they’re willing to stop fighting.” 

“Do folks always stop fussing after the 
hatchet is buried?’’ asked Dot. 

“Of course. That’s what it means.” 

Dot watched the smoothing of the ground 
with thoughtful face, and walked back to the 
house by Rob’s side in unusual silence. 


The family had finished dinner when Fred, | 


Rob’s senior by two years, came to the door 
with a sharp call. 

“Rob, where have you put the axe?”’ 

‘‘ Nowhere. 


isfy Fred. ‘‘Yes, you have. You must 
have had it, if you’d only take the trouble 
to think. You’re always carrying things off 
and forgetting where you put them. Come 
out and hunt it up!” 

Fred was in a hurry, and decidedly impa- 
tient; and Rob’s face flushed at the order. 

“Hunt it up yourself if you want it. I 
tell you I haven’t had it, and I don’t know 
anything about it.” 

“Boys!” interposed the mother’s grieved, 
reproving voice. But anything more that 
she might have said was drowned in a wail 
from Dot. 

“Tt didn’t do it! I tried, and it isn’t true! 
Rob said, if you buried a hatchet, folks 
wouldn’t quarrel any more. I couldn’t find 
any hatchet. So I dragged the axe down, 
and buried it ’side of chicky. And you boys 
fuss worse’n ever!” 

The boys looked at each other with 
shame-faced smile gradually displacing the 
flush of anger. _ 

“Where did she put it?’’ asked Fred, in 
a tone that had lost its sharpness. 

“T'll show you,’”’ Rob answered. 

There was very little trouble in finding the 
missing implement, for Dot was not a success 
at digging. Then Fred met his brother’s 
eyes, and laughed. 

“Ym afraid she didn’t get it deep enough 
for a lasting peace. But I say, Rob, we 


- 


I haven’t had it,” answered | 
Rob, promptly. But the reply did not sat-| 
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might be a little better-tempered without 
|hurting ourselves. ‘‘TI’ll try it, if you will.” 

“Agreed,” said Rob. 

And to this day, when clouds arise in the 
Lincoln household, some one is sure to ask, 
|“Isn’t it about time to drag the axe into the 
garden?’”’—Kate W. Hamilton, in Christian 
Uplook. 


A Dog’s Supplications. 


| “Mike is the name of a little gray silky- 
haired spaniel, who is a most cunning and 
| amusing animal, and as wise as it is possible 
| that a little dog can be,” says the St. Louis 
| Globe-Democrat. ‘‘His mistress has taught 
|him many tricks. He can tell you what he 
|does when the policeman comes, playing 
dead dog; and he can tell his mistress when 
| the telephone-bell rings, and is altogether a 
| delightful dog. He has been taught to beg 
|for things; and his begging looks for all the 
| world like coaxing, so cunningly is it done. 


| “The other day his mistress sent him up- 
|stairs to get her slippers. He came down 
| presently with one, and she sent him back 
for the other; but again he returned without 
lit. He was sent back, and this time he 
stayed so long that his mistress went up- 
stairs to see what was keeping him. A 
heavy satchel had fallen upon the slipper; 
and the little dog, after trying in vain to 
move it, sat on his hind legs, with his little 
paws raised in supplication, hoping that he 
might persuade the satchel to get off the 
slipper. He probably was convinced that 
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his prayer was efficacious when his mistress 
lifted the hindrance.” 


A Dog that rings a Fog Bell. 


Off the coast of Alaska, on a small rock 
island, is a light station. A fog bell is con- 
nected with this light station, and, when there 
is a dense fog, the bell is used to warn vessels 
of the danger of coming too near the coast. 

The light-keeper has a large and very in- 
telligent shepherd dog, named Carlos, This 
dog has been trained to toll the fog bell when 
the weather is bad. So well trained is Carlos 
that, when the fog comes, he will rush to the 
bell and begin to tug at the rope without wait- 
ing for his master. Carlos often takes his 
turn at the bell during the night, when the 
keeper is busy looking after his light. 

“T do not see how I could get along with- 
out Carlos,’’ the keeper declared. ‘‘I am all 
alone, and have no other assistant; but I can 
always rely on my dog. He knows his duty 
and faithfully performs it, whether he is told 
to do so or not.’’—A pbples of Gold. 


It was Jamie’s first visit to the country, 
and he looked with great-interest on all the 
wonders of his grandfather’s farm. One 
day he went out to inspect the early corn 
and found it bearing ears from which the 
silk waved in the wind. Rufinhing into the 
house he called, ‘‘Mamma, grandpa’s corn 
has got its heads on it, and hair on every 
head!’’— Youth’s Companion. 


Remington contribution. The First 
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Rey. Elfery Channing Butler. 


The name of this dear friend and worthy 
minister was evidently given to him in the 
hope that he would attain noble character, 
and we see it now as a prophecy of his 
devotion to his chosen profession as a Chris- 
tian minister. 

Mr. Butler died at his home in Quincy, 
Mass., May 10, 1912, aged sixty-nine years, 
six months, and six days. He was so rugged 
in physical appearance up to the time of his 
serious illness about a year ago that few 
would have thought that he was so near the 
limit of threescore years and ten. 

He was a man of peculiarly strong per- 
sonality, original in thought and method 
and forceful in the presentation of his ideas. 
He was a lover of Nature in all her aspects. 
Among those who will remember him most 
kindly are many with whom he has gone 
with delight on some hunting or ‘fishing 
expedition, not so much for what he could 
get in the way of game as for contact with 
life-giving forces. 

His preparation for the ministry was 
through a struggle nobly wrought, and 
after years at Antioch College and gradua- 
tion at Meadville he entered upon the work 
of more than forty-two years of continuous 
ministry. 

He served three parishes, in all of which 
his work was fruitful. At Fairhaven, Mass., 
where his pastorate closed forty years ago, 
the impression of his vigorous manhood still 
remains, and those who in their youth 
worked with him there, now, in ripe age, 
hold his memory dear. 

For twenty-two years he was pastor at 
Beverly, and in spite of a long absence from 
that field of labor his life seems still to be 
woven into that of the old parish and of the 
North Shore which he so dearly loved. 

He was pastor of ‘‘ The Presidents’ Church”’ 
in Quincy for nearly eighteen years, having 
just been made pastor emeritus. Here he 
has been a tower of strength and a power of 
help and uplift in the religious and educa- 
tional work of the town, as well as a well- 
beloved pastor to his own people. 

He was a man of native eloquence, and his 
pulpit utterance was free and forcible. His 
devotional service was reverent and help- 
ful, and his genius for friendship and sym- 
pathy were such as to make him a welcome 
visitor in times of affliction and sorrow. 

He possessed a kind and friendly spirit. 
He was one of those who 

“Love to live by the side of the road 

And be a friend of man.” 

In his Masonic and other fraternal re- 
lations, as chaplain of the Second Corps 
of Cadets, and in many other social fellow- 
ships, he is remembered as one who was 
gladly met. His cordial grasp of the hand, 
his good story and word of cheer, made him 
the centre of many a group from which he 
will be sadly missed. 

He married the sister of President George 
L. Cary of Meadville Theological School, 
who jsurvives him. A son, his only child, 
just entering upon a most promising manhood, 
was suddenly removed by death. ‘This was 
a great blow to Mr. Butler, from which he 
never fully recovered; but after that event, 
as before, he went steadily along his path of 
duty. 

His is a life to be thankful for, and we are 
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glad to remember him in all the vigor of his 
manhood now that he is released from lim- 
itations of long illness. 

ALFRED MANCHESTER. 


Rev. William S. Barnes, LL.D. 


By the death of Dr. Barnes in Montreal 
on April 3 last our Unitarian ministry lost 
a man of rare excellence and worth. He 
was born in Boston in 1841. For a brief 
period he was in business with his father, a 
merchant, but, finding that he was plainly 
called to the ministry, he soon entered the 
Newton Theological Institution, and after 
graduation became minister of the First 
Baptist Church in Melrose. Within four 
years he severed his connection with ortho- 
doxy and ministered to a liberal Christian 
society in Melrose. Then for ten years, 
from 1869 to 1879, he served the Unitarian 
parish in Woburn. In the autumn of 1879 
he was settled over the Church of the 
Messiah, Montreal, and there his principal 
life-work was done. Montreal, while then 
an important city, was far from being the 
metropolis it has since become. ‘The church 
was prosperous, and was conspicuous for the 
weight and character of its people. For 
thirty years Dr. Barnes was its active min- 
ister, preaching twice every Sunday for 
ten months of the year, seldom having the 
relief of an exchange, and feeling keenly the 
absence of fellowship. His ministry was 
pre-eminently, almost purely, spiritual in 
character. Yet he did not neglect the 
intellectual aspects of his work. For some 
years he gave, after the morning service, 
courses of lectures on Biblical Criticism 
and in the Comparative Study of Religions, 
which were listened to by large congregations, 
many of whom were not connected with his 
or any church. ‘These lectures blended in- 
tellectual integrity and thorough study 
with fine religious insight and sympathy. 
Late in his ministry he carried his church 
through a period of transition, during which 
services were held in a hall. He saw it es- 
tablished in a new edifice, in another section 
of the city, and started on a new career of 
work. ‘This building, especially in its stately 
and dignified interior, is largely his monu- 
ment, embodying as it does so much of his 
own ripe knowledge and discriminating taste 
in art. He became pastor emeritus in 
September, 1909. In June of that year 
McGill University conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. in recognition 
“of his attainments in arts and letters, his 
active interest in the diffusion of high cult- 
ure throughout the community, his de- 
voted services to all that concerns the 
spiritual life of the community, and, in 
addition, his long period of ministerial activ- 
ity in an important church.” In art and 
music he was a connoisseur. Of an ex- 
quisitely sensitive temperament, he some- 
times had to pay the penalty inflicted upon 
such in a matter-of-fact world. Some of 
the people called him ‘‘Saint William,” and 
the multitude of tributes paid him at his 
death showed how by the singular purity 
of his personality he had conquered preju- 
dice and won the esteem of all. - He deserved 
all the fine things said of him, for he lived 
in the spirit, and its light shone with clear, 
calm beauty in his life. 
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Jamaica Church Building Fund. 


May I take this opportunity of publicly 
thanking the churches and Alliances which 
have kindly permitted me to address them, 
and solicit contributions for the church I 
hope to build in the island of Jamaica? 

As I shall leave this school on the 6th of 
June next, and as it is of great importance 
that I should have some report to present 
to the members of the Montego Bay Uni- 
tarian Lay Centre as to the result in contri- 
butions or promises of my effort within the 
last four months, I shall consider it a per- 
sonal favor if the ministers of churches, sec- 
retaries of Alliances, and private individuals 
who have decided to contribute to this fund 
will, if convenient, forward their contribution 
before that date to President Franklin C. 
Southworth of this school, the treasurer of 
the fund, or, if that is not possible, write me 
stating the amount /ikely to be contributed, 
and when. 

It is obvious that if, on my return to 
Jamaica, I shall be able to say this much 
has been contributed and this much defi- 
nitely promised, I shall be in a better posi- 
tion to arouse local interest and confidence 
than if I were only able to make some 
vague and indefinite statement of probable 
help. E. ETHELRED BROWN. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 
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Anniversary Week Programme. 


May 20-24, 1912. 


Unless otherwise designated, all meetings 
are open to the public. 


HOSPITALITY. 


Room 3 of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Building will be open each day from 
8 a.m. to 7 p.M. All are invited to register 
(Boston and home address) upon arrival. 

Luncheon will be served as usual at Bul- 
finch Place Church on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, from 
12.30 to 1.30 P.M. 

At the King’s Chapel Rooms, 67 Beacon 
Street (corner of Charles Street), the King’s 
Chapel Club will serve supper on Tuesday 
and Thursday from 5 to 7 P.M. 

Through the courtesy of the trustees of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts free ad- 
mission throughout the week will be given 
to our guests. Open daily from 9 a.m. to 
5 P.M. 

There will be a social gathering, with 
supper, at Kingsley Hall, Ford Building, 
corner of Bowdoin Street and Ashburton 
Place, on Monday evening, May 20, from 
five o’clock to seven, to which ministers and 
their wives and all accredited delegates to 
the meetings of the national organizations 
are invited. 

Admission tickets for the luncheons, the 
suppers, and the Art Museum should be 
secured at the desk in Room 3 at the time of 
registration. 


Monpay, May 20. 


g aM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold of Bridgewater, Mass. 

10.30 A.M. Annual meeting of the Minis- 
terial Union in Channing Hall. Address by 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of, Chicago, Iil. 

2.30 P.M. Public meeting of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
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Christian Women at the South Congrega- 
tional Church (corner Exeter and Newbury 
Streets). Devotional service led by Rev. 
Edward Cummings. Addresses by Rev. 
Frank A. Powell of Helena, Mont., ‘Our 
Unitarian Cause in New Fields,’ and Rev. 
Julian C. Jaynes, West Newton, Mass., 
“The Conserving Function of Liberalism.” 

4 pM. Fifth annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society in Channing 
Hall. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
corner Berkeley and Marlboro Streets. Rev. 
Edwin M. Slocombe of Worcester in charge. 

5 P.M. Informal reception to ministers, 
their wives, and delegates to all the national 
organizations, at Kingsley Hall, Ford Build- 
ing. Supper will be served from 5.30 to 7. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting in Ford Hall. 
Brief addresses from the missionary field by 
Rev. F. W. Pratt, Calgary, Alb.; Rev. F. A. 
Powell, Helena, Mont.; Rev. L. W. Mason, 
D.D., Pittsburg, Pa.; Prof. W. S. Morgan, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Rev. H. C. Parker; Rev. 
A.L. Hudson; Mrs. R. H. Davis; and others. 


TurEspAy, May 21. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be in commemoration of the 
ministers of the Unitarian fellowship who 
have died during the year. The address will 
be given by Rev. Alfred Manchester of Salem. 

10 A.M. Eighty-seventh annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association in Tre- 
mont Temple. Delegates and life members 
will be admitted by ticket to the floor. The 
galleries will be open to the public. 

The morning session will begin with a de- 
votional service, conducted by Rev. A. C. 
Dieffenbach of Hartford, Conn. The meet- 
ing will be opened for the introduction of 
business and resolutions and the appointment 
of committees. ‘The Secretary will make his 
Annual Report, and the Treasurer will present 
his Annual Statement. Reports will be pre- 
sented by the Apportionment Commission 
and by the Committees on the new Hymn 
and Service Books.. The morning session will 
conclude with the President’s Annual Address. 

2.30P.M. Annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association (continued). Special 
Report of the Department of -Social and 
Public Service. Report of the Nominating 
Committee. Election of officers and direc- 
tors. Report of the Business Committee. 
Discussion and transaction of business. 

5P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rev. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
in charge. 

7.30.P.m. Anniversary sermon before the 
American Unitarian Association in Arling- 
ton Street Church. The entire church will 
be open to the public. The services will be 
conducted by Rev. John W. Day of St. 
Louis, Mo., and Rev. A. M. Lord of Provi- 
dence, R.I., and the sermon will be preached 
by Rev. Lawrence P. Jacks, M.A., of Man- 
chester College, Oxford. Music by a chorus 
choir from the Young People’s Religious 
Union, under the direction of Mr. William 
E. Weston. 


WEDNESDAY, May 22. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
‘The service will be conducted by Rev. Robert 
F. Leavens of Fitchburg, Mass. 

19 AM. Meeting of the Berry Street Con- 
ference in the vestry of Arlington Street 
Church. The address will be given by 
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Rev. Theodore C. Williams. 
asters only. 

10 A.M. Annual business meeting of the 
National Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women in the South Con- 
gregational Church. Annual reports. 

12.30 P.M. Annual meeting and luncheon 
of the Meadville Alumni Association at the 
Bulfinch Place Church. Incheon, followed 
by business meeting in upstairs room. Rev. 
Ll. Walter Mason, D.D., of Pittsburg, and 
Rey. Edward Cummings of Boston will 
speak on ‘‘The Education Needed for a 
Modern Minister.” Rev. Frank Wright 
Pratt of Calgary, Canada, brings greetings 
from the North-west. There will be no charge 
for the luncheon, but it is essential that those 
who expect to be present register their names 
with the secretary, Rev. W. C. Brown, on or 
before May 20. Open to all who have been 
students at Meadville. 

2.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the Lay- 
men’s League in Channing Hall. Addresses 
on “The Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment”: “‘What Unitarians can Learn from 
It,’ by Rev. John Howland Lathrop of 
the First Society, Brooklyn, N.Y.; ‘‘ To what 
Extent can Unitarians Participate in It,” 
by Rey. William H. Brundage, Ph.D., of the 
Third Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church. 
Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis, Mo., in 
charge. 

6P.M. Unitarian Festival in Tremont 
Temple. The chairman of the Festival 
Committee, Mr. W. Rodman Peabody, will 
present as the presiding officer of the evening 
the Hon. Robert Luce, lieutenant-governor 
of the Commonwealth, Hon. George Hutch- 
inson of Newton, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin 
of Montreal, Mr. William Sullivan of New 
York, and Abdul Baha of Persia. 

Tickets, $2.50 each, will be on sale at the 
bookstore of Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Co., 
26 Tremont Street, on and after Wednesday, 
May 15, between the hours of nine and 
four o’clock. First balcony and front rows 
second balcony, tickets $1, remainder sec- 
ond balcony, 50.cents, for those who feel 
interested only in the speaking. Music, as 
usual, during the evening. Speaking will 
begin at 7.15. 


Open to min- 


Tuurspay, May 23. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The communion service will be conducted by 
Rev. Howard N. Brown and Rey. Sydney B. 
Snow. 

10 A.M. Graduation exercises of the 
Tuckerman School in Channing Hall. The 
president of the board will preside, and an 
address will be given by Prof. L. P. Jacks 
of Manchester College, Oxford. 

10.30 A.M. Ninth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Historical Society in King’s 
Chapel. President Henry H. Edes will 
preside. Reports and election of officers. 
Address by Rev. Henry Wilder Foote on 
“The Harvard School of Hymnody.” 

ir AM. Annual meeting of the Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice in the vestry of the 
Arlington Street Church. Address by the 
president, report of the secretary-treasurer, 
election of officers, transaction of business. 

Ir A.M. Public meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Convention of Congregational Minis- 
ters (both Trinitarian and Unitarian) at the 
Arlington Street Church. Addresses by Rev. 
John Winthrop Plattner of Cambridge and 


Rey. Charles T. Billings of Lowell. 
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“This 
organization recalls a tradition of over two 
hundred and fifty years and represents both 
branches of the congregational order.” 

11.30 A.M, Conference in Channing Hall 
of Cheerful Letter Workers. Open to all 
who are interested. 

2 P.M. Annual business meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union in the vestry 
of the South Congregational Church, corner 
of Exeter and Newbury Streets. For re- 
ports, election of officers, and conference. 

Rev. Henry Wilder Foote will give a 
special report of the work of student assist- 
ants in college towns. 

3P.M. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society in King’s Chapel. Re-’ 
ports and election of officers. Addresses by 
Mr. John T. Shea, president of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Society and President 
Lemuel H. Murlin of Boston University. 

3 P.M. Meeting of the ministers of coun- 
try churches and workers in rural communi- 
ties in Channing Hall. Addresses and dis- 
cussion. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church. 
Rev. Charles E. St. John of Philadelphia, 
Pa., in charge. ; 

5-7 P.M. Reception by the Boston Fed- 
eration to the officers of the Young People’s 
Religious Union in the parlors of the South 
Congregational Church. A collation will be 
served, and delegates and representatives 
from the various Unions and Young People’s 
Societies are invited. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in the South Con- 
gregational Church. Opening service con- 
ducted by the president, Rev. Dudley H. 
Ferrell. Addresses by Dr. Charles Fleischer 
on “ American Religion”? and Rev. Benjamin 
R. Bulkeley of Beverly on ‘‘Some Thoughts 
about Success.’’ Special music by a chorus 
choir from the Boston Federation, in charge 
of Mr. William E. Weston. 


Fripay, May 24. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. 
William S$. Jones of Newport, R.I. 

10 A.M, Annual meeting of the Unitarian 


Sunday School Society, King’s Chapel. 
Service of song and prayer. 
10.15 A.M. ‘Transaction of business. 


Treasurer’s report. Action on _ by-laws. 
Election of officers. General business. 

11.15 A.M. Report of the president of 
the Sunday School Society. 

11.45 A.M. Address by Rev. John W. Day 
of St. Louis on ‘‘Fathers, Mothers, and the 
Sunday-school.”’ 

12.30 P.M. Intermission. 

2.15 P.M. Service of song. 

2.30 P.M. The Kindergarten Department: 
1. “Beginnings of Religious Nurture,’’ Mrs, 
Margaret J. Stannard; 2. “The Service,” 
Miss Ruth Dutcher; 3. “The Lesson,” Miss 
Ruth C. Weatherbee, 

3.10 p.m. Address by Rey. Benjamin S. 
Winchester, D.D., educational secretary of 
the Congregational Sunday Schodl Society, 
on “Worship as a Factor in Religious Edu- 
cation.” 

3.50 p.M. Address by Prof. Henry W. 
Holmes of Harvard University on ‘‘The 
Technique of Teaching in Religious Edu- 
cation.” 

4.30 P.M. Adjournment. 


10 AM. The Free Religious Association’s 
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forty-fifth annual convention will be held at 
Ford Hall. The forenoon session will be 
devoted to the subject of ‘‘State and Church 
in America.’’ Addresses by Charles W. 
Wendte, Jean Bracq, L. P. Jacks, Rustom 
Rustomjee, Charles Fleischer. 

1 P.M. Festival of the Free Religious 
Association. Addresses by Edwin D. Mead, 
Abdul Baha, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Nicholas 
Van der Pyl, Alfred W. Martin, Frederick L. 
Hosmer, William S. Morgan, and others. 
Tickets, $1, on sale at 25 Beacon Street. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church. 
Rev. William H. Ramsay of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., in charge, 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


REV. 
An Imgortant Board Meeting. 


An adjourned meeting of the directors of 
the Sunday School Society was held on 
Mayto. Present, Messrs. Lawrance, French, 
Jaynes, Lane, James, Woodbury, Burt, 
Edwards, Casson, Miss Johnson, Mrs. Guild, 
and Miss Parker. The purpose of this 
meeting was to consider the report of the 
Joint Committee appointed by the directors 
of the Sunday School Society and the Presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
looking toward an affiliation between the 
two societies for the promotion of the work 
of religious education. 

The committee on the part of the So- 
ciety, consisting of Miss Harriet E. John- 
son, Mr. John H. Edwards, and Mr. Frank 
H. Burt, reported that they had met the 
committee representing the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, consisting 
of President Eliot, Mr. Henry M. Williams, 
and Mr. Percy A. Atherton, and after full 
discussion had determined upon a plan of 
co-operative work which they embodied in 
the following agreement :— 


This agreement, made this ninth day of May, a.p. 
nineteen hundred and twelve, by and between the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society (hereinafter called the 
Society), a corporation established by law, party of the 
first part, and the American Unitarian Association (here- 
inafter called the Association), a corporation established 
by law, party of the second part, witnesseth: 

That whereas, there is an imperative need in the Uni- 
tarian denomination for the promotion of moral and 
religious education; 

And whereas such need can be best met and economy 
and efficiency of service be most effectually promoted by 
the uniting of the work of the Society and the Association 
under a common responsible organization and _ leader- 
ship,— 

Now, therefore, the parties hereto, in consideration of the 
mutual agreements hereinafter set forth, and in further 
consideration of the sum of one dollar by each paid to the 
other, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, do 
agree as follows:— 

1. The Society hereby sells, transfers, and conveys to 
the Association all its stock in trade, including books, 
services, cards, pictures, and Sunday-school supplies in 
general, and all the fixtures connected with the book-room, 
so called, in the Unitarian Building in Boston and else- 
where, together with its accounts receivable and any 
balance of cash after liquidation of all of its obligations. 

2. The Society hereby grants to the Association the 
sole right to publish and sell during the term of this agree- 
ment any and all of its copyrighted works and to print 
from any and all of its electrotype plates and engravings, 
and agrees to apply for renewal for such of its copyrights 
as expire. The Association shall pay all royalties which 
the Society would be bound to pay on any of its publica- 
tions which the Association shall publish or sell. 
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3. The Society agrees to pay over to the Association 
during the term of this agreement its contributions and 
the income from its invested funds, less any sum annually 
necessary to maintain its corporate existence, provided 
that this clause shall nor be construed as applying to 
gifts received for the permanent funds of the Society. 

4. The Association shall establish a Department of 
Religious Education which shall carry out the purposes 
and objects of the Society and extend the work heretofore 
carried on by the Society as the needs of the denomination, 
in the judgment of the directors of the Association, may 
require, The Association shall appoint a secretary and 
one or more field secretaries for the Department of Re- 
ligious Education and such other agents as it may deem 
advisable for the work of that department. It shall 
expend the income turned over to it by the Society for 
the purpose herein set out, and, so far as the use of any 
portions of such income is subject to any conditions or 
restrictions, shall, as agent of the Society, expend the 
same strictly in accordance therewith. The Association 
shall furthermore expend from its own income such further 
reasonable sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this agreement. 

5. This agreement shall take effect June first, nineteen 
hundred and twelve. Either party may terminate it by 
giving at least six months’ notice in writing to the other 
party. In case of the termination of the agreement the 
Association will retransfer and convey to the Society 
without money consideration all books, manuals, pictures, 
and fixtures then in its possession and ownership and used 
for the Department of Religious Education. 

In witness whereof, the parties have caused these pres- 
ents to be signed by their respective presidents, each 
thereunto duly authorized, and the seals of the respective 


| corporations to be affixed the day and year first above 


written. 
The committee reported further that the 
/committee of the American Unitarian 


Association had agreed to recommend to 
the board of directors of that Association the 
following course of action:— 


1. To adopt and confirm the agreement submitted by 
the directors of the Sunday School Society. 

2. To establish on June 1, 1912, the Department of 
Religious Education and to adequately provide for the 
support of the department so long as this agreement shall 
be in force. . 

3. To provide for the appointment on June 1 of Rey. 
William I. Lawrance as secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education with a salary of at least Three Thou- 
sand Dollars ($3,000), and, in accordance with the terms of 
the agreement, and as soon as may be, to appoint one or 
more field secretaries for said department and to con- 
tinue the present employees of the Society with their 
present salaries. 

4. To maintain, display, advertise, and promote the 
sale of the Sunday School Manuals, etc., published by the 
Sunday School Society, and to further provide for the 
publication of new manuals, etc., as occasion may require. 

5. To continue the publication of The Beacon, and, in 
addition, to provide in the denominational papers, or in 
some better way, for departments which shall serve as 
a means of communication between superintendents, 
teachers, and scholars and the officers of the Department 
of Religious Education with a view to promoting unity 
and co-operation, developing intelligent methods of Sun- 
day-school work, and diffusing the knowledge of sound 
principles of religious education, 

6. To maintain the present arrangement at the Western 
headquarters until some better adjustment . becomes 
possible, and, in addition, to make such arrangements for 
the display and sale of the publications of the Sunday 
School Society and of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation at the New York and San Francisco headquarters 
as are now made for the publications of the Association. 

7. To appoint the board of directors of the Sunday 
School Society, e« officiis, an Advisory Council under the 
provision of Article DX. of the by-laws of the directors of 
the Association. 

8. To discontinue or change the name of the present 
Department of Education. 

Upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee the following votes were adopted :— 

Voted, That the directors of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society heartily approve the plan proposed by the 
Joint Committee of this board and of the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association for a transfer of the 
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active work of the Society to a Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian Association. 

Voted, That the proposed agreement between the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society and the American Uni- 
tarian Association submitted to this board by said Joint 
Committee be, and the same hereby is, approved, and that 
the same be referred to the coming annual meeting of the 
Society with the recommendation that it be approved and 
adopted by the Society and that the Society authorize the 
president to execute said agreement in its name and be- 
half. 

Voted, That a copy of these votes be sent to the President 
of the American Unitarian Association, and that the same 
with a copy of said agreement and the recommendations 
of the American Unitarian Association committee be 
published in the Christian Register, and that printed copies 
thereof be furnished for the use of the delegates at the 
coming annual meeting. 


These votes of the Directors of the Sun- 
day School Society were laid before the 
Directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation at their méeting on May 14, when 
the above agreement was ratified and con- 
firmed, subject to the action of the annual 
meeting of the Sunday School Society. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The committee appointed at the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, May 26, 1911, to nominate officers 
and six directors, presents the following 
report :— 

Rey. William I. Lawrance, Boston, Mass., 
president; Rev. John W. Day, St. Louis, 
Mo., and-Mr. Allen French, Concord, Mass., 
vice-presidents; Miss Mary F. Gill, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass., clerk; Mr. Sanford 
Bates, Dorchester, Mass., treasurer. 

For directors to serve three years, 1912-15: 
Rev. George R. Dodson, Ph.D., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Dean William W. Fenn, D.D., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Prof. Henry W. Holmes, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Charles E. Park, 
Boston, Mass.; Miss Lillian B. Poor, Grove 
Hall, Mass. 

For director to serve one year, 1912-13: 
Mr. A. C. Campbell, Ottawa, Canada. 

Nominating Committee: Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold, chairman; Mrs. U. G. B. Pierce, 
Miss Anne Burgess, Mr. John W. West, 
Rev. Samuel C. Beane. 


Young People’s Religious 
Tinion, 
Boston Federation. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Boston 
Federation was held at the First Church, 
Quincy, Sunday afternoon and evening, 
April 28, 1912. Rev. Charles W. Casson 
of Dorchester conducted the devotional 
service. The president, Mr. Frank E. 
Cook, presided at the business session. In 
response to the suggestion of the Social 
Committee that the federation hold a 
picnic at Houghton Pond June 1, the mem- 
bers unanimously voted to support said 
picnic. ‘The Nathaniel Hall Society offered 
to entertain the federation at the semi- 
annual meeting in the fall, the Disciples 
Guild at the mid-year meeting in February, 
and the Wollaston Young People’s Religious 
Union at the annual meeting in April. It 
was unanimously voted that the federation 
arrange for a fitting celebration for its tenth 
anniversary, December, 1912. ‘The follow- 
ing officers were elected :— 

President, Mr. Leon F. Cummings, Chan- 


» 
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ning Guild, Dorchester; vice-president, Mr. 
Fred G. May, Jr., Nathaniel Hall Society, 
Dorchester; secretary, Miss Ethel Stowe, 
Unity Fraternity, Winthrop; treasurer, Mr. 
Ralph Beatley, Disciples Guild, Boston. 

It was voted that the retiring president, 
Mr. Frank E. Cook, be made a life member. 
153 delegates were present, and all were most 
hospitably entertained at supper by the 
Quincy Union. 

The evening service opened at 7.30, and 
the address, ‘‘ The Religion of the Mormons,” 
was given by Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson. 

NaTALIE IRVING, Secretary. 


Notices. 


The Free Religious Association 


an mE Annual Conyention— 1912 
Topic: State and Church in America” 


The Forty-fifth Annual Convention of the FREE RE- 
LIGIOUS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA will be held in 
Ford Hall, Boston, Thursday, May 23, and Friday, May 
24, 1912. 

1. AMERICANISM AND CLERICALISM. Presi- 
dent CaarLEs W. WenprTE, D.D., of Boston 

2. THE FRUITS OF STATE-CHURCHISM IN 
FRANCE AND ITALY. Prof. Jean C. Braca, 
of Vassar College 

3. THE RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. L. P. Jacks, M.A., Editor 
Hibbert Journal, Oxford, England 

4. CLERICALISM IN INDIA. Rustrom RusToMJEr, 
Editor Oriental Review, Bombay, India 

5. STATE AND CHURCH IN AMERICA. Dr. 
CHARLES FretscHer, Leader “Sunday Commons’’ 


THE FESTIVAL 
KINGSLEY HALL Ford Hall Building 


1 to 2 P.M. DINNER WILL BE SERVED 

2 P.M. Presentation to the Audience of ABDUL 
BAHA, of Persia 

P.M. Discussion of the Topic of the 
Morning,—‘“‘CHURCH AND _ STATE JIN 
AMERICA.” Mr. Epwin D. Meap will preside 
at and open the discussion. Addresses by Rev. 
NicHoLAs VAN DER Pvt, Rev. Dr. JENKIN LLoyD 
Jonrs, Rev. ALFRED W. Martin, Prof. DANIEL 
Evans, Prof. Wm. S. Morcan, Ph.D., and Rev. F. 
L. Hosmer, D.D. 


2.15 


The public morning session is open to all, 

Tickets to the Luncheon, one dollar each, may be ob- 
tained by mail or in person at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Checks may be made payable to the Association. 
No tickets will be sold after noon on Friday. 


Eighty-seventh Anniversary 


OF THE - = 


American Unitarian Assocation, 


TUESDAY, MAY 21, 1912, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. | 


The American Unitarian Association will observe its 
eighty-seventh Anniversary and hold its Annual Meeting 
in the City of Boston on Tuesday, May 21. 

to A.M. Eighty-seventh annual meeting at the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple. Delegates 


-and life members will be admitted by ticket to the floor. 


The galleries will be open to the public. a 

The morning session will begin with a devotional service 
conducted by Rev. A. C. Dieffenbach of Hartford, 
Conn. The meeting will be opened for the introduction 
of business and resolutions and the appointment of com- 
mittees. The Secretary will make his Annual Report and 
the Treasurer will present his Annual Statement. Reports 
will be presented by the Apportionment Commission and 
by the Committees on the new Hymn and Service Books. 
The morning session will conclude with the President’s 
Annual Address. 

2.30PM. Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association (continued). Special Report of the Depart- 
ment of Social and Public Service. Report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee. Election of officers and directors. 
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Report of the Business Committee. 


Discussion and trans- | corporations. 
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5. To transact any other business which 


action of business, | may legally come before said meeting. 


7.30 P.M. Anniversary Sermon before the American | 
Unitarian Association in Arlington Street Church, The | 
entire church will be open to the public. The services 
will be conducted by Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis, | 


11.15. Report of the President of the Sunday School 
Society. 
11.45. Address by Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis 


Mo., and Rev. A. M. Lord of Providence, R.I., and | 02 “Fathers, Mothers, and the Sunday School.” 


the sermon will be preached by Rev. L. P. Jacks, 
M.A., of Manchester College, Oxford. Music by a quar- 
tette, and a chorus choirfrom the Young People’s Religious 
Union, under the direction of Mr. William E. Weston. 


PUBLIC MEETING 
OF THE 


Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice 


AT THE 


Arlington Street Church 


ON 


Sunday Evening, May 19, at 8 o’clock 
Rey. EDGAR S. WIERS, President, will preside | 


Addresses by | 

VIDA D. SCUDDER of Wellesley College, | 
“Socialism and Character’; Rev. GEORGE) 
R. LUNN, Mayor of Schenectady, N-Y., | 
“Socialism at Work’’; Pror. JOHN GRAHAM | 
BROOKS, author of “The Social Unrest,’’ | 
“Something before Socialism.” / 
| 

| 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


Wednesday, May 22, 1912, 
at 6 p.m. 


HON. ROBERT LUCE, Lieutenant Governor of 
Massachusetts, will preside, and REV. WILLIAM 
SULLIVAN, of New York, REV. FREDERICK 
R. GRIFFIN, of Montreal, GEORGE HUTCHIN- 
SON, of West Newton, and ABDUL BAHA, of Persia 
will speak. 


Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. CLARKE & Co., 26 Tremont Street, on 
and after Wednesday, May 1s, between the hours of 9 and 
4 o'clock, 

First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets 
pr remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for those who 

eel interested only in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.15 o'clock. 

Notice the change in the day that the tickets go on sale. 


F. W. Porter, Secretary, 
66 Walnut Street, Dorchester. 
Telephone, Dorchester 463. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday School Society 


IN 


KING’S CHAPEL, 
Boston, Mass., Friday, May 24, 1912. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
Forenoon. 


Service of Song, conducted by Mr. Charles A. 
Prayer by Rey. William H. Lyon, 


10,00, 
Chamberlain. 
D.D. 

10.15. Transaction of Business. 

1, Treasurer’s report. 2. Action on by-laws. 3. Elec- 
tion of officers. 4. To take such action as may seem meet 
upon a proposed agreement with the American Unitarian 
Association for future co-operative activities of the two 


12.30. Intermission. 
Afternoon. 


235% 
Abbott. 

2.30. The Kindergarten Department. 

1. ‘Beginning of Religious Nurture,” 


Service of Song, conducted by Mr. J. Russell 


by Mrs, 


| Margaret J. Stannard; 2. “The Service,” by Miss 


Ruth Dutcher; 3. “The Lesson,” by Miss Ruth C. 
Weatherbee. 
3.10. Address by Rev. Benjamin S. Winchester, 


| D.D., Educational Secretary of the Congregational Sunday 
School Society, on ‘“‘Worship as a Factor in Religious Edu- 


cation,” 

3.50. Address by Prof. Henry W. Holmes of Harvard 
University, on ‘"The Technique of Teaching in Religious 
Education.” 


4.30. Adjournment. 


Deaths. 


DALRYMPLE—At Wollaston, Mass., May 10, Frances 
Ann Hewett Dalrymple, widow of John Dalrymple, aged 76 


| years, 5 months, 8 days. 


ROGERS—At Brookline, May 10, Ruth Wetherell, wife 
of Thomas O. Rogers and daughter of Mrs. Eliza A. and 
the late John G. Mudge of Petersham, Mass. 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINCTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


_ Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. 
Automobile Hearses 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 
JOSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 


TELEPHONES ROXBURY 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, “Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


THE TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


Opens for the season May 29th. Why not try 
it for June? It is most desirable for rest, and 
will give you the best of service. 


PErRciIvAL BLopGEtt, Manager. 
April 24, r912. 

EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Management of Cambridge Estates 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


MORTGAGES REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
209 WASHINGTON STREET 
Care of Property Collection of Rents 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


[YV4rL ps or elderly people may hear of excellent 
home. Fine table, good care. References. Mrs. 
Clara C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. 


)XPERTENCED ORGANIST and choir director 

desires a position in a Unitarian church in vicinity 
of Boston. Address M. J. M., care of Christian Register, 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


A UNITARIAN LAYMAN, of long and success - 

ful experience as superintendent of Unitarian Sun- 
day-schools, is ready to enter into an engagement as super- 
intendent of a school in or near Boston. Address Superin- 
tendent, care Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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An item of interest to all the members of 
the federation and to any young people who 
may be inclined to consider some fitting close 
to the week’s festivities is the fact that on 
Friday evening, May 24, the Lawrence 
Union of the Third Religious Society of 
Dorchester is to hold a garden party and 
outdoor féte, which, it is hoped, a large 
number may attend. A small admission 
fee will be charged. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The summer session of the Norfolk Con- 
ference, Mr, Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., 
will be held with the church in Sharon on 
Wednesday, June 5. Full particulars as to 
topics, speakers, railroads, etc., will be given 
next week, 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Ser- | 


vice Pension Society will be held in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on 
Monday, May 20, at 4 p.m. An amendment 
to the by-laws reducing the number of meet- 
ings of the board of directors during the 
year will be submitteed to the meeting. 


Mr. Edwin Burdette Backus, Meadville 
Theological School, Meadville, Pa., Mr. 
Albert Levitt, Union Settlement, New York 


City, and Mr. Joseph Addison Kyle, 
Divinity Hall, Meadville, Pa., having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship of the 
Middle States and Canada, are hereby com- 
mended to our ministry and churches. Fel- 
lowship granted May 6, 1912. George H. 
Badger, Alfred C. Nickerson, William M. 
Brundage, Committee. 


Meetings. 


Curcaco Associate ALLIANCE.—The regu- 
lar meeting was held Thursday, May 2, at 
Unity Church, Hinsdale, the president, Mrs. 
Sperling, in the chair. The address of the 
day, on “Religious Education—Some Ideals,” 
was given by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen. In 
view of the prevalent neglect of the child’s 
religious education, strong emphasis was laid 
on its supreme importance, the need of pro- 
fessional teachers in the Sunday-school, and 
a greater sense of responsibility for the 
child. In the discussion which followed, the 
need of arousing in the mind of the child 
a sense of social justice was emphasized. 
On adjournment, those in attendance, num- 
bering seventy-two, were entertained at 
luncheon by the ladies of the church. Marian 
M. Lewis, Secretary pro tem. 


CHANNING-MURRAY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Union.—The first annual meeting was held 
in the Universalist church, North Dana, 
Wednesday, May 8. Besides the annual re- 
ports, business, and election of officers, ad- 
dresses were given by Rev. C. E. Rice, D.D. 
of Springfield and Rev. A. P. Reccord of 
Springfield. Dr. Rice gave a direct and stim- 
ulating word on ‘‘ Where to place the Empha- 
sis in Teaching.” Mr. Reccord’s address was 
on “The Educational Value of the Sunday- 
school,” full of practical suggestion in curric- 
ulum work. ‘The general discussion brought 
out additional points of practical value. 

- With deep regret the Union received the res- 
-ignation of Rev. George B. Spurr as president. 
He is to take a year’s absence in travel and 
study. Rev. Alfred J. Cardall of Orange 


president, | 
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was elected president; vice-president, Miss 
Ada Norrick of North Orange; secretary, 
Mrs. Herbert Fiske, Petersham; treasurer, 
Miss Kate Fay, Athol; executive committee, 
Rev. Annie Bailey, North Dana, Rev. W. 
F. Skerrye, Templeton, Rev. E.S. Treworgy, 
Hubbardston. 


THe New York LeaGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomENn.—The last meeting of the season was 
held at Hackensack, N.J., on Friday, May 3. 
It was an all-day session with a box luncheon 
at one o’clock, which was almost a picnic, so 
many betook themselves to the beautiful 
green lawn in the rear of the church. Two 
addresses were given in the morning, one by 
Miss M. L. Anderson, on ‘‘ Feeble-minded 
Children,” and the other on ‘Efficiency 
| Engineering,”” by Mr. Edward J. Mehren. 
They both treated of ‘‘Waste Products.” 
Miss Anderson spoke of the attempt to segre- 
gate defective children in special classes, if 
only for the good of the normal child. They 
can be taught to do simple practical things, 
by which they are able to earn about $5 a 
week, as the maximum. She alluded to the 
criminal practice of allowing deficient boys 
and girls to marry and beget other and 
perhaps more unfortunate children. Mr. 
Mehren followed in a most practical talk on 
the use and need of the “‘ Efficiency Engineer,” 
to increase, by eliminating waste, the profit 
of the employer and the wages of the em- 
ployee. The afternoon session was given up 
to annual reports. All made a splendid show- 
ing. The officers installed for the ensuing 
year were: Mrs. W. B. Donnell, president; 
| Mrs. Leon A. Harvey, Mrs. H. B. Harding, 
Mrs. George Little Fowler, vice-president; 
Mrs. Herbert S. Griffin, treasurer; Dr. J. B. 
Leo, recording secretary; Mrs. John M. 
Moe, corresponding secretary. A eulogistic 
word of appreciation was given by Mrs. 
Edwin M. Wheeler to the retiring president, 
Mrs. Claude U. Gilson, for her splendid ser- 
vice, with great regret that through her re- 
moval to Boston she cannot take the office 
another year. [he members all rose to show 
their approval. The new president, Mrs. 
Donnell, in a charming little speech, struck 
the same note. All felt convinced, as Mrs. 
Donnell spoke, that the mantle of the presi- 
dency would be worn with dignity and charm. 
The meeting was then adjourned till No- 


vember. 
Churches. 


Scrruats#, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Unitarian: Rev. Robert Proudfit Doremus 
was installed minister over this church and 
the Second Congregational Society in Marsh- 
field Hills on Wednesday afternoon, May 8. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. Sidney S. 
Robins of Kingston, Rev. Nathanael Seaver 
gave the charge to the minister, Rev. L. C. 
Cornish the charge to the people, Rev. Paul 
S. Phalen the welcome to the conference, 
Rev. Frederick B. Noyes of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Scituate, the welcome to the 
community; and Rev. William R,. Cole, 
Rev. George L. Thurlow of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Scituate, and Rev. Harold 
G. Arnold also took part in the services, 


‘Personals. 


Rev. A. C. Nickerson, for sixteen years 
pastor of the Plainfield, N.J., church, and 
the teacher and friend of its people, sails for 
England on the ist of June. His health, 
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somewhat impaired, calls for rest. He has 
been invited to preach in Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, and to remain there during the 
summer school. His people know how well 
he has deserved this honor. With him go 
their affectionate wishes for restored health. 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN'S of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society :— 


hs ae acknowledged 5. e:isieeoi a0 chan aeien $6,379.59 
April 27. Mrs. Edmund Mortimer, Grafton, 
0 ee ee 10.00 
27. Buffalo, N.Y., First Unitarian Sunday- 
pe evesresweerrsevussveunewe 10.00 
27. Toledo, Ohio, Sunday-school ......... 10.00 
27. Dorchester, Mass., Third Religious So- 
ciety Sunday. -school PERRET 8 15.00 
27. Philadelphia, ie First Church ...... 190.00 
27. Philadelphia, Pa., First Church Sunday- 
SCHOO) ave os kaa aa te et ee ee 10,00 
27. Ayer, Mass., Sunday-school, additional, 1.00 
27. A Life Member, Wellesley Hills, Mass 10.00 
27. South Boston, Mass., Hawes Unitarian 
Sunday-school a ainty yore ay s' 40g aa 15.00 
29. Sterling, Mass., Sunday-school........ 12.00 
29.--Mrs. Caroline’ Gay Mills, Needham, 
Maan. Soc 00 is vs WD. Pe pa 1.00 
20. hada, N.H., Sunday-school, addi- 
COMA s 65 cielo ai dvs, 1d tabu. Ooo 5.00 
29. Boston, Mass., Second Church........ 50.00 
29. Pittsburg, Pa., First Church Sunday- 
BORGO. & .. «'5ts.0's eens «epyacelers «Pac eene 0-44 
29. Wilmington, Delaware, Sunday-school . 7.50 
29. Ottawa, Canada, Sunday-school Fat 3.00 
20. Chicago, Tl. , First Charen. oe ae 25.00 
29. New Brighton, N.Y., Church of the 
Redeemer Sunday-school el nate eee 5.00 
29. St. Louis, Mo., Church of the Messiah, 56.30 
29. St. Louis, Mo., Church of the Messiah, 
Sunday-school Abo. bib. Tee 10.00 
29. “A Friend,” Providence, R.I. ........ 25.00 
29. Seattle, Wash., Sunday-school ........ 10.00 
29. Marietta, Ohio, Sunday-school........ 10,00 
29. Marshfield Hills, Mass., Sunday-school, 1.00 
29. Germantown, Pa., Sunday-schoo arch 10.00 
29. Saco, Me. , Sunday-school to eles weenie 10,00 


29. Burlington, Vt., Sunday-school ./..... 
29. Concord, Mass., Society ...........+. 100.00 


29. Exeter, N.H., Sunday-school ......... t0.00 
29. Grafton, Mass., Alliance ............. 10,00 

29. Mrs. Masset C. Cumings, Winchester, 
4 Badr uhdidoay oattitea Sage eee 2.00 

29. Rev. aw. H. Ramsay, Wellesley Hills, 
Maa, is « seit sk tetas, cee 1.00 
29. Norwell, Mass., Sunday-school ....... 10.00 
- 29. Cohasset, Mass., Sunday-school....... 5.00 
29. Potter Place, NH. , Sunday-school ... 1.00 

29. Detroit, Mich., Sunday-school, addi- 
tional onde wivitte de, tickle celery ae 15.00 
29. Menomonie, Wis., Sunday-school 5.00 
29. Yarmouth, Me., Sunday- school . 3-50 
30. Miss Helen C. Robbins, Belmont, Mass., 3-00 

30. Providence, mi Bell Street Chapel 
Sunday-school: ..é, 42.0000 saw eel sae 10.00 

30. First Cea Society, Provi- 
dence, R.I. additional ............. 5.00 
30. Brooklyn, N.Y., Willow Place Chapel . 10.00 
30. North Easton, Mass., Churels ad 202: 38 58.75 
30. Portland, Me., First Parish heaves 19.65 
30. Madison, Wis., Sunday-school ........ 5.00 
go. Derby Conn, ’Sunday-school PAR S 2.00 
30. Springfield, Mass., Unity Sunday-school, 50.00 
30. Philadelphia, Pa., ‘Germantown Society, 18.07 
30. Pittsfield, Mass., *Sunday- school ...... 3.00 
30. Ware, Mass., Sunday-school prepesse 5.00 
30. Ware, M MANGE! 1). heads a te 1.00 
30. Holyoke, gir lts Sunday-school . 5.00 
30. Bridgewater, Mass., Sunday-school II.00 
30. Houlton, Me., Sunday-school ee 6.00 
30. Dedham, Mass., Sunday-school . 10.00 
30. Greenfield, Mass., Sunday-school 30.00 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children 3 the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to’ needy 
children, 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 
Number of children in charge increased 20% 
Total expense increased 18% 
Regular income and gifts increased only 11%. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
PresmEenT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicn-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
SECRETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Toate George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs, Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs, Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER | B. FIELD, Supr., 279 Tremont St. 
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April 30. Tyngsboro, Mass., Sunday-school ..... $2.00 

30. es Elizabeth D. Weston, Danvers, 
Si ye I.00 

30. Newton, Mass., Channing Religious So- 
ciety, mogenal? . 66k .......0, 5.00 
30. Shirley, Mass., Society .............. 5.00 
30. Mrs. Kate E. Hazen, Shirley, Mass. ... 1.00 
30. Mrs. Mary J. Tucker, Shirley, Mass. .. 1.00 
30. Philadelphia, Pa., Alliance ........... 25.00 
30. Northboro, Mass., Society . 5.66 
30. Duxbury, Mass., Sunday-school 2.00 
30. Fitchburg, Mass., Paris! 70.88 

30. Hingham, Mass., Third Unitarian Sun- 
AR ICMOIN SMUT CNET E eae sas eines ss 10,00 
30. Youngstown, Ohio, Sunday-school..... 5.00 
30. Jamaica Plain, Mass., ee 20.00 
30. Clinton, Mass., Sunday-school ....... 5.00 
30. East Bridgewater, Mass., ~<a school, S55 
30. Salem, ig North Church ......... 25.00 
30. Davenport, Ia ., Sunday-school........ 10.00 

30. Philadelphia League of Unitarian 
RINE CORT TGs cs cies 10,00 

30. Somerville, Mass., First Unitarian Sun- 
day-school, additional.............. 3-55 
30. West Sa i Mass., Sunday-school . . 15.00 

30. Mrs. E. Banister, Northampton, 
BUBRE ETT USCC TON » icine ads s 1.00 

30. North Easton, Mass., Church, addi- 
Cee oes soesonns Dee ee 0.00 

30. Mr. ow Harrington, Winchester, 
SEO A ARC SCPE eee 273.90 
30. Kaleeaoe Mich., Sunday-school..... 5.00 
30. Berkeley, Cal., Sunday-school Frets 34 18.00 
30. San Francisco, Cal., Sunday-school ... 40.00 
30. Westwood, Mass., Sunday-school ..... 3.00 
$7,959.40 

Joun H. Epwarps, 
Treasurer. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Channing Hall exercises at ten o’clock 
on Thursday, May 23, are for the graduation 
of Miss Anna L. Wentz, Miss Caroline Lee 
Carter, and Miss Mary Lawrance. It is 
hoped that the change from having these 
exercises precede the Anniversary Week 
meetings will favor the attendance of many 
who might not otherwise be present. 

Prof. L. P. Jacks of Oxford, England, will 
give the address. 


The Second Church in Boston. 


The closing service of the Second Church 
in Boston, made necessary by the sale of 
the property on Copley Square, occurred on 
Sunday, May 12, and was the occasion of 
a memorable demonstration of loyalty both 
on the part of past and present parishioners. 
The large auditorium was filled when the 
minister, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, arose in 
the pulpit to preach not only the last sermon 
in the church building, but his final sermon 
as the active minister of the society. He 
took for his subject ‘The Vision of the 
Kingdom,” and traced the eventful history 
of the organization from the year 1649, 
when Charles I. was beheaded and the 
Puritan Commonwealth set up, to the pres- 
ent day. 

At the close of the service many visitors 
streamed into the building to view for the 
last time the many beautiful memorials, 
mosaics, and stained-glass windows with 
which the church is adorned. An impromptu 
reception of farewell to the minister took 
place when Mr. Van Ness descended from 
the pulpit. The chairman of the Standing 
Committee handed to Mr. Van Ness a 
series of resolutions, the expression of pro- 
prietors, communicants, and pew-holders. 
These resolutions read as follows:— 

“We cannot allow the relations which 
have so long existed between yourself and 
us to terminate without expressing our 
hearty appreciation of your services and 
the esteem in which we hold you. 

“We recognize your faithful labors on 
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our behalf,—your church services, the 
thoughtful consideration of our varied in- 
terests, and, above all, the friendly associa- 
tions you have made with so many who 
have been of our number. The sympathy, 
comfort, and support which you have given, 
and the times of both joy and sorrow when 
you have been with us in our daily life, you 
may be sure, we shall remember with sincere 
feelings of gratitude. It is our hope that our 
friendship may continue to be strong and 
enduring.” 

At a proprietors’ meeting it was voted 
that the salary of Rev. Thomas Van Ness be 
continued until July 1, 1912, that he be 
presented with a gift of ten thousand dollars, 
and, furthermore, that he be entered upon 
the record as completing his twenty years 
of ministry, having entered upon his active 
ministerial duties April 1, 1893. 


The Lend-a-Hand Society. 


The annual public meeting of the Lend-a- 
Hand Society will be held in the vestry of 
Park Street Church, Boston, on Wednesday, 
May 22, 1912, at 3 pM. Rev. Christopher 
R. Eliot will preside. After the reports of 
the work, addresses will be made by Rev. 
Stephen H. Roblin, D.D., First Universalist 
Church, Boston; Miss Mary Beard, director 
Visiting Nurses’ Association; and Mr. Louis 
P. Nash, recently connected with the Boston 
Vocation Bureau. ‘Iwo or three clubs will 
give reports. A cordial welcome is extended 
to all interested. 


The Children’s Mission. 


The sixty-third anniversary will be cele- 
brated at the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Sunday, May 19, 1912, at 3 P.M. 
Addresses by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham 
and Mr. Carl C. Carstens. An organ recital, 
by Mr. B. L. Whelpley, will begin at 2.30. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Every year Anniversary Week is more 
and more crowded with attractions. Causes 
multiply, and meetings increase. All this 
is well. Naturally there is conflict and 
duplication. By the last of the week, when 
our annual meeting is held, the people have 
become very weary, and so many other 
things are going on that we do not, as a 
rule, receive the attention which our society 
deserves. The interests which we represent 
are supremely important, and the problems 
which we discuss are not only difficult, but 
vitally connected with the progress and 
welfare of humanity. As I shall not be able 
to be in Boston this season to conduct any 
personal campaign in behalf of our annual 
meeting, allow me to appeal earnestly to 
all friends to remember us in making plans 
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for the week. I trust that some ministers, 
at least, will call special attention to the 
subject in their pulpit notices or calendars, 
and urge their people to attend. An at- 
tractive programme has been prepared. We 
need more people at our meeting. We 
need more young people. We need more 
business and professional men of promi- 
nence and influence. Let there be a large 
and enthusiastic attendance. 
J. H. Crooxer, President. 


REDLANDS, CAL, 


Informal Gathering at Kingsley Hall, 
Boston. 


On Monday, May 20, from five to seven 
o’clock there will be a social gathering, in 
Kingsley Hall, ~Ford Building, corner of 
Bowdoin Street and Ashburton Place, Boston, 
to which all ministers and their wives, the 
officers and directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association, the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, the National Alliance, the 
Young People’s Religious Union, the Unita- 
rian Temperance Society, the National League 
of Unitarian Laymen and other national or- 
ganizations, and the delegates from the fore- 
going organizations are invited. 

This invitation also includes the presidents 
or superintendents of these organizations in 
the local churches. Opportunity will be 
given to meet the denominational officers 
and other friends of the liberal cause. Special 
admission cards will be given to all presenting 
credentials at the desk in Room 3, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, 


The Free Religious Association. 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Free Religious Association will be held in 
Boston, May 23-24. ‘The business meeting 
will be at the Twentieth Century Club, 3 
Joy Street, on Thursday at three o’clock. 
Friday morning, at 10 A.M., President C. W. 
Wendte will open the convention with an ad- 
dress on ‘Americanism and Clericalism’’; 
Jean C. Bracq, Litt.D., LL.D., will speak on 
“The Fruits of State Churchism in France’’; 
L. P. Jacks, editor of Hibbert Journal, on “The 
Relations of State and Church in Great 
Britain’’; Rustom Rustomjee, editor of the 
Oriental Review, on ‘‘Clericalism in India’’; 
and Dr. Charles Fleischer, on “State and 
Church in America.” 

After dinner, from one to two o'clock, 
Abdul Baha of Persia will be presented, and 
the following speakers will discuss the topic 
of the morning, ‘“‘State and Church in Amer- 
ica”: Mr. Edwin D. Mead, presiding officer, 
Rey. Nicholas Van der Pyl, Dr. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Mr. Alfred W. Martin, Prof. Daniel 
Evans, D.D., Prof. William S. Morgan, Ph.D., 
and Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D. 


THE LARGEST REFRIG- 
ERATOR FACTORY IN 
THE WORLD 


Refrigerator. 


as a China Tea Cup. 


In over a Mill- 
ion Homes 


Solid, Indestructible, Quarried Sronr. White as Snow. 
Send for 1912 Catalogue and Booklet. 


WHITE JCOUN PRIN ssn, 


We are exclusive manufacturers of the famous ‘‘Stone White”’ 
In these boxes the Provision Compartments are made of 


Cleanable 


Maine Mfg. Co., 
Nashua, N.H 
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Pleasantries. 


The Boss (to a laborer who had come for 
employment): ‘Are youa mechanic?” The 
Laborer: ‘‘No, ser: I’m a McCarthy.”’—J 
YalejRecord. i 
“Ves *]?consider my life a failure.” ‘O 
Henry, how’sad! # Why should you say that?” 
“J spend all my time making money enough 
to buy food and clothes, and the food dis- 
agrees with'me and my clothes don’t fit.”— 
Life. | 


” 


Mr.fHilton: ‘‘ Have you opened that bottle 
of champagne, Bridget?” Bridget: ‘‘ Faith, 
I started to open it, an’ it began to open | 
itself. Sure, the mon that filled that bottle 
must ‘av’ put in two quarts instead of wan.” 


Philadelphia Record. 


Who is to be the next heaven-sent philos- | 
opher, to provide a little capital for would-be | 
orators at our meetings? The other day it| 
was Eucken-for-ever! Just now it seems to | 
be Bergson-go-bragh! We shall want a fresh 
one for the British and Foreign anniversary, 
Christian _Life. 


During the campaign in South Africa Gen. 
Baden-Powell tapped a telegraph wire with 
results that gave him much praise. But one 
little girl had opinions of her own concerning 
the exploit. She listened very attentively to 
the account of the proceeding and to the 
approving comments of the elder members of 
the family; but, when they had finished, she | 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens‘Wwith®theffoot : closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C, H. Srepnenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, MAss. 


ee 
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Faade ware 


TO LET 


For a term of years, one floor 
60 x 180, light on three sides. 
Building fire-proof construction 


and equipped with sprinklers, 
making very low insurance rate. 
Passenger and freight elevators. 
Apply GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, or 
your Real Estate Broker. 


Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H, STARK 


said decisively, ‘‘ Well, J think it was very | 
rude of him to listen.” 


; 
A builder in Glasgow caught sight of a | 


joiner standing smoking, with his kit un- 
opened. Simply asking his name, which he 
found to be Malcolm Campbell, he called him 
into the office, and, handing him four days’ | 
pay, told him toleave at once. Then he went 
up to the foreman and told him he had made 
an example of Malcolm Campbell by paying 
him off for not working properly. ‘Great 
Scott!’’ exclaimed the foreman, ‘‘that chap 
was only looking for a job,” 


“Birds are often brighter than human 
beings, Mrs. O’Flaherty.” ‘Right yez is, 
Misther Parkins. We have a bur-red in this 
place what knows more than Pat Gallagher. 
He can tell the toime of day better than Pat. 
They have a clock in the nixt room; an’, 
phin it’s toime to tell th’ toime, that bur-red 
comes out an’ says ‘cookoo’ as many toimes 
as th’ toime is.”’ ‘‘That is wonderful,” I 
said. ‘‘It is indade,” said Mrs. O’Flaherty; 
‘an’ th’ wonderful pa-rt ov it all is it’s only 
a wooden bur-red at that!’”’—Eli Perkins. 


THE CUB REPORTER’S TEST. 
(From the record of his examination.) 


The City Editor (doubtfully): “Your edu- 
cation is sound, but how are you on re- 
portorial style?” (Abruptly questioning): 
“What rises at this spectacle of foul corrup- 
tion?” The Aspirant: ‘The gorge.’”’ ‘The 
City Editor: ‘Good. What did the mayor 
to the scene of the disaster.”” The Aspirant: 
“Repaired to it.”’ The City Editor: ‘Right 
again. Where have we to-night an eminent 
statesman?” The Aspirant (with machine- 
like precision): ‘In our midst.” The City 
Editor: “Not bad by half. What has this 
paper set against all efforts at beclouding 
the issue?” The Aspirant: ‘Its face.” 
The City Editor: “Very well! How did the 
committee view the rising criminal wave?” 
The Aspirant: ‘“‘With alarm.” The City 
Editor: ‘‘Now for the windup. What was a 
superior consideration to the dollar in the 
eyes of the senator?”’ The Aspirant: “The 
man.” The City Editor (pleasantly): “You 
will do. Report to the desk.’’—Satire. 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C.SOUTHWORTH. 


Kimball School for Girls 


University, Section of Worcester, Mass, 
26th year. Certificate to leading colleges. General 
and special courses. Diploma Courses in Domestic Sci- 
ence, A fewscholarships for college girls. Gymnasium 
field sports. Catalogue. . 
Principal. 


Address Miss E. A. Krmpatt, 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE 8T. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. | 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OP 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR Boys. Lo- 


cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 


dential villages. Instructors able, “<n mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Musual attention 


given boys under seventeen, Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. F¢ 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Wurre, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anpoven, nu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New oer, Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of too Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 


combinations and more than cig! t hundred pipes. 
It is practice purposes. 


lesigned especially for teaching an 
Professor Archibald T, Davison of Harvard is our t 

on the organ. i i a opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mounr IDA 
ScuooL, GrorcEe F,. Jewett, Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School £93, 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 
23,1912, Regular five-year course for Harvard orany other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground 
on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field. 
Preparatory department for younger boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs- John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful econ 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 

tificate. General high school course. 
Music and Art. Postgraduate work. 
Household Arts and Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


